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It was morning; and the beautiful Aurora, of whom so much hath 
been written, said, and sung, did, with her rosy fingers, mip and tweak 
Miss Pecksniff’s nose. It was the frolicsome custom of the Goddess, in 


her intercourse with the fair Cherry, so to do; or in more prosaic phrase, | 


the tip of that feature in the sweet girl's countenance, was always very 
red at breakfast-time. For the most part, indeed, it wore, at that sea- 
son of the day, a scraped and frosty look, as if it had been rasped ; while 
a similar phenomenon developed itself in her humor, which was then 
observed to be of a sharp and acid quality, as though an extra lemon 
(figuratively speaking) had been squeezed into the nectar of her disposi- 
tion, and had rather damaged its flavor. 

This additional pungency on the part of the fair young creature led, on 
ordinary occasions, to such slight consequences as the copious dilution of 
Mr. Pinch’s tea, or to his coming off uncommonly short in respect of 
butter, or to otber the like results. But on the morning after the Instal- 
lation Banquet, she suffered him to wander to and fro among the eat- 
ables and drinkables, a periectly free and unchecked man; so utterly to 
Mr. Pinch's wonder me confusion, that like the wretched captive who 
recovered his liberty in his old age, he could make but little use of his 
enlargement, and fell into a strange kind of flutter for want of some 
kind hand to scrape his bread, and cut him off in the article of sugar 
with a a and pay him those other little attentions to which ke was 
accustomed. There was something almost awful, too, about the self- 
possession of the new pupil; who “troubled” Mr, Pecksniff for the loaf, 
and helped himself to a rasher of that gentleman’s own particular and 
private bacon, with all the coolness in life. He even seemed to think 
that he was doing quite a regular thing, and to expect that Mr. Pinch 
would follow his example, since he took occasion to observe of that 
young man ‘that he didn’t get on” a speech of so tremendous a cha- 
racter, that Tom cast down his eyes involuntarily, and felt as if he him- 
self had committed some horrible deed and heinous breach of Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s confidence. Indeed, the agony of having such an indiscreet re- 
mark addressed to him before the assembled family, was breakfast 
enough in itself, and would, without any other matter ef reflection, have 
settied Mr. Pinch’s business and quenched his appetite, for one meal, 
though he had been never so hungry. 

The young ladies, however, and Mr. Pecksniff likewise, remained in 
the very best of spirits in spite of these severe trials, though with 
something of a mysterious understanding among themselves. When the 
meal was nearly over, Mr. Pecksniff smilingly explained the cause of 
their common satisfaction. 

‘It is not often,” he said, ‘“ Martin, that my daughters and I desert 
our quiet home to pursue the giddy round of pleasure that revolves 
abroad. But we think of doing so to-day.” 

‘* Indeed, sir!” cried the new pupil. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pecksniff, tapping his left hand with a letter which 
he held in his right. “I have a summons here to repair to London; on 
professional business, my dear Martin; strictly on professional business ; 
and I promised my girls, long ago, that whenever happened again, 

they should accompany me. We shall go forth to-night by the heavy 
coach—like the dove of old, my dear Martif®—and it will be a week be- 
fore we again deposit our olive-branches in the passage. When I say 
olive-branches,’’ observed Mr. Pecksniff, in explanation, “I mean, our 
unpretending luggage.” 

* Thepe the young ladies will enjoy their trip,’ said Martin. 

‘Oh! that I’m sure we shall!”’ cried Mercy, clapping her hands. 
“ Good gracious, Cherry, my darling, the idea of London!” 

“Ardent child!” said Mr. Peckeniff, gazing on her in a dreamy way. 
“ And yet there is a melancholy sweetness in these youthful hopes! It is 
pleasant to know that they never can be realised. I remember thinking 
once myself, in the days of my childbood, that pickled onions grew on 
trees, and that every elephant was born with an impregnable castle on 
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visions have cemforted me under circumstances of trial. Even when I 
have had the anguish of discovering that I have nourished in my breast 
an ostrich, aod not a human pupil—even in that hour of agony, they 


| have soothed me.” 


At this dread allusion to John Westlock, Mr. Pinch precipitately 
choked in his tea; for he had that very morning received a letter from 
him, as Mr. Peckaniff very well knew. 

“ You will take care, my dear Martin,” said Mr. Pecksniff, resuming 


| his former cheerfulness, ‘‘that the house does not ran away in our ab- 
MR. PINCH IN THE CONFIDENCE AND FRIENDSHIP OF THE NEW PUPIL. | 


sence. We leave you in charge ef everything. There is no mystery; 
all is free and open. Unlike the young man in the Eastern tale—who is 
described as a one-eyed almanack, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Pinch ?”’— 

“ A one-eyed calender, I think, sir,’’ faultered Tom. 

‘‘ They are pretty nearly the same thing, I believe,” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, smiling compassicnately ; ‘‘ or they used to be in mytime. Unlike 
that young man, my dear Martin, you are forbidden to enter no corner of 
this house; but are requested to make yourself perfectly at home in ev 
part of it. You will be jovial, my dear Martin, and wiil kill the farted 
calf if you please !” 

There was not the least objection, doubtless, to the young man’s 
slaughtering and appropriating to his own use any calf, fat or lean, that 
he might happen to find upon the premises; but as no such animal 
chanced at that time to be grazing on Mr. Pecksniff’s estate, this re- 
uest must be considered rather as a polite compliment than a substan- 
tial hospitality. It was the finishing ornament of the conversation; for 
when he had delivered it, Mr. Pecksniff rose, and led the way to that 
hotbed of architectural genius, the two-pair front. 

“Let me see,” he said, searching poop. ove papers, ‘‘ how you can 
best employ yourself, Martin, while I am nt. Suppose you were to 
give me your idea of a monument to a Lord Mayor of Lendon; or a 
tomb for a sheriff; or your notion of a cow-house te be erected in a no- 
bleman’s park. Do you know, now,” said Mr. Pecksniff, folding his 
hands, and looking at his young relation with an air of pensive interest, 
“that I should very much like to see your notion of a cow-house?”’ 

But Martin by no means appeared to relish this suggestion. 

“A pump,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘is very chaste practice. I have 
found that a lamp-post is calculated to refine the mind and give it a 
classical tendency. An ornamental turnpike has a remarkable effect 
upon the imagination. What say you to beginning with an oramental 
turnpike 1” 

“ Whatever Mr. Pecksniff pleased,” said Martin, doubtfully. 

“Stay,” said that gentleman. ‘Come! as you're ambitious, and are 
a very neat draughtsman, you shall—ha ha !—you shall try your hand on 
these proposals for a grammar-school: regulating your plan, of course, by 
the printed particulars. Upon my word, now,” said Mr. Pecksniff, mer- 
rily, ‘‘ I shall be very curious to see what you make of the grammar- 
school. Who knows but a young man of your taste might hit upon some- 
thing, impracticable and unlikely in itself, but which 1 could put into 
shape? For it really is, my dear Martin, it really is in the finishing 
touches alone, that great experience and long study in these matters tell. 
Ha, ha, ha! Now it really will be,” continued Mr. Pecksniff, clapping 
his y friend on the back in his droll humor, “an amusement to me, 
to see what you make of the grammar-school.” 

Martin readily undertook this task, and Mr. Pecksniff forthwith pro- 
ceeded to entrust him with the materials necesssry for its execution : 
dwelling meanwhile on the yA ge of a few finishing touches from 
the hand of a master; which, , as some people said (and these 
were the old enemies again!) was unquestionably very » and 
almost miraculous; as there were cases on which the masterly 
introduction of an additional back-window, or a kitchen door, or half-a 
dozen steps, or even a water spout, had made the design of a pupil Mr. 
Pecksniff s own work, and had brought substantial rewards into that 
gentleman’s pocket. But such is the magic of genius, which changes al) 
it handles into gold ! 

‘When your mind requires to be refreshed, by change Segue.” 
said Mr. Pecksniff, “Thomas Pinch will instruct you in the art of survey- 
ing the back garden, or in ascertaining the dead level of the road between 
this house the finger-post, or in any other practical and pleasng pur- 
suit. There are a cart-load of loose bricks, ana a score or two of old 
flower-pots, in the back yard. If you could pile them up, my dear Mar- 
tin, in any form which would remind me on my return—say of St. Peter's 
at Rome, or the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople—it would be at 


his back. I have not found the fact to be so; far fromit; and yet those | once improving tg you and agreeable to my feelings. And now,” said 
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Mc. Pecksniff, in conclusion, “ to drop, for the present, our professional | 
relations and advert to private matters, I shall be glad to talk with you in 
my own room, while | pack up my pormanteau.” 

Martin attended him; and they remained in secret conference together 
for an hour or more; leaving Tom Pinch alone. When the young man | 
returned, he was very taciturn and dull, in which state be remained all 
day; so that Tom, afer trying him once or twice with indifferent | 
conversation, felt a delicacy in obtruding himself upon his thoughts, and 
said no more. 

He would not have bad ieisure to say much, had his new friend been 
ever so loquacious: for first of all Mr. Pecksniff called him down to 
stand upon the top of Lis portmanteau and represent ancient statues there, | 
until such time as it would consent to be locked; and then Miss Charity 
called to him to come and cord her trunk; and then Miss Mercy sent for | 
him to come and mend her box; and then he wrote the fullest possible 
ecards for all the luggage; and then he volunteered to carry it all duwn- 
stairs; and after that to see it safely carried on a couple of barrows to 
the old finger-post at the end of the lane; and then to mind it till the 
coach came up. In short, his day’s work would have been a pretty 
heavy one for a porter, but his thorough good-will made nothing of it; 
and as he sat upon the luggage at last, waiting for the Pecksniffs, escorted 
by the new pupil, to come down the lane, his heart was light with the 
hope of having pleased his benefactor. 

“I was almost afraid,” said Tom, taking a letter from his pocket, and 
wiping his face, for he was hot with bustling about though it was a cold 
day, ‘that [ shouldn’t have had time to write it, and that wouid have 
been a thousand pities: postage from such a distance being a serious 
consideration, when one’s not rich. She will be glad to see my hand, 

girl, and to hear that Pecksniff is as kind as ever. I would have 
asked John Westlock to call and see her, and tell her all about me by 
word of mouth, but I was afraid he might speak against Pecksniff to her, 
and make her uneasy. Besides, they are particular people where she 
is, and it might have rendered her situation uncomfortable if she had a 
visit from a young man like John. Poor Ruth!”’ 

Tom Pinch seemed a little disposed to be melancholy for balf a 
minute or so, but he found comfort very soon, and pursued his ru- 
minations thus : 

“Tm a nice man, I don't think, as John used to say, (John wasa kind, 
merry-hearted fellow : I wish he had liked Pecksniff better) to be feeling 
low, on account of the distance between us, when I ought to be thinking, 
instead, of my extraordinary good-luck in having ever got here. I must 
have been born with a silver spoon in my mouth, I am sure, to have ever 
come across Pecksniff. And here have J fallen again into my usual 
good-luck with the new pupil! Such an affable, generous, free fellow, 
as he is, I neversaw. Why, we were companions directly! and he a re- 
lation of Pecksniff's too, and a clever, dashing fouth who might cut his 
way through the world as if it were a cheese! Here he comes while the 
words are on my lips,”’ said Tom: “ walking down the lane as if the 
lane belonged to him.” 

In truth, the new pupil, not at all disconcerted by the honor of having 
Miss Mercy Pecksniff on his arm, or by the affectionate adieux of that 
young lady, approached as Mr. Pinch spoke, followed by Miss Charity 
and Mr. Pecksniff. As the coach appeared at the same moment, Tom 
Jost no time in entreating the gentleman last mentioned to undertake the 
delivery of his letter. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing at the superscription. “For 
oa sister, Thomas. Yes, oh yes, it shall be delivered, Mr. Pinch. 

ake your mind easy upon that score. She shall certainly have it, Mr. 
Pinch.” 

He made the promise with so much condescension and patronage, 
that Tom felt he had asked a great deal (this had not occurred te his 
«mind before,) and thanked him earnestly. The Miss Pecksniffs, ac- 
cording to @ custom they had, were amused beyond description, at the 
mention of Mr. Pinch’s siater. Oh thefright! The bare idea of a Miss 
Pinch! Good heavens ! 

Tom was greatly pleased to see them so merry, for he took it as a 
token of their favor, and good-humored regard. ‘Therefore he laughed 
too and rubbed his hands, and wished them a pleasant journey and safe 
return, and was quite brisk. Even when the coach had rolled away 
with the olive-branches in the boot and the family of doves inside, he 
stood waving his hand and bowing : so much gratified by the unusually 
courteous demeanor of the young ladies, that he was quite regardless, 
for the moment, of Martin Chuzzlewit, who stood leaning thoughtfully 
against the finger-post, and who after disposing of his fair charge had 
hardly lifted his eyes from the ground. 

The perfect silence which ensued upon the bustle and departure of the 
coach, together with the sharp air of the wintry afternoon, roused them 
both at the same time. They turned, as by mutual consent, and moved 
off, arm in arm. 

ss How melancholy you are!" said Tom; “ what is the matter?” 

“Nothing worth speaking of,”’ said Martin. « Very little more than 
was the matter yesterday, and much more, I hope, than will be the mat- 
ter to-morrow. I'm out of spirits, Pinch.” 

“Weil,” cried Tom, ‘now do you know I am in capital spirits to- 
day, and scarcely ever felt more disposed to be good company. It was 
a very kind thing in your predecessor, John, to write to me, was it not?”’ 

“ Why, yes,” said Martin carelessly: “I should have thought he 
a have had enough to do to enjoy himself, without thinking of you, 

inch. 


* Just what [felt to be so very likely,” Tom rejoined: “ but no, he 
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keeps his word, and says, ‘My dear Pinch, [ often think of you,’ and all 
sorts of kizd aud considerate things of that description.” 

“He must be a devilish good natured fellow,” said Martin, somewhat 
peevishly : “because he can’t mean that, you know.” 

“I don’t suppose he can, eh?" said Tom, looking wistfully in his 
companion’s face. ‘ He says so to please me, you think ?” 

“« Why, isit likely,” rejoined Martin, with greater earnestness, ‘“ that 
a young man newly escaped from this kennel of a place, and fresh to all 
the delights of being his own master in London, can have much leisure 
or inglination to think favorably of anything or anybody he has left be- 
hind him here? [I put it to you, Pinch, is it natural ?” 

After a short reflection, Mr. Pinch replied, in a more subdued tone, 
that to be sure it was unreasonable to expect any such thing, and that he 
had no doubt Martin knew best. 

« Of course | know best,”” Martin observed. 

“ Yes, I feel that,” said Mr. Pinch mildly. “ I said so.” And when 
he had made this rejoinder, they fell into a blank silence again, which 
lasted until they reached home : by which time it was dark. 

Now, Miss Charity Pecksniff, ia consideration of the inconvenience of 
cartying them with her in the coach, and the impossibility of preserv- 
ing them by artificial means until the family’s return, had set forth, in a 
couple of plates, the fragments of yesterday's feast. In virtue of which 
liberal arrangement, they had the happiness to find awaiting them in the 
parlor two chaotic heaps of the remains of last night’s pleasure, consist- 
ing of certain filmy bits of oranges, some mummied sandwiches, various 
disrupted masses of the geological cake, and several entire captain's 
biscuits. That choice liquor in which to steep these dainties might not 
be wanting, the remains of the two bottles of currant-wine had been 
poured together ana corked with a curl-paper; so that every material 
was at hand for making quite a heavy night of it. 

Martin Chuzzlewit beheld these roystering preparations with infinite 
contempt, and stirring the fire into a blaze (to the great destruction of 
Mr. Pecksniff’s coals,) sat moodily down before it, in the most comforta- 
ble chair he could find. That he might the better squeeze himself into 
the small corner that was left for him, Mr. Pinch took up his position on 
Miss Mercy Pecksniff’s stool, and setting his glass down upon the hearth- 
rug and putting his plate upon his knees, began to enjoy himself. 

If Diogenes coming to life again could have rolled himself, tub and all, 
into Mr. Pecksniff’s parlor, and could have seen Tom Pinch as he sat on 
Mercy Pecksniff’s stool, with his plate and glass before him, he could 
not have faced it out, though in his surliest mood, but must have smiled 
good-temperedly. The perfect and entire satisfaction of Tom; his sur- 
passing appreciation of the husky sandwiches, which crumbled in his mouth 
like sawdust; the unspeakable relish with which he swallowed the thin 
wine by drops, and smacked his lips, as though it were so rich and gen- 
erous that to lose an atom of its fruity flavor were a sin; the look with 
which he paused sometimes, with this glass in his hand, proposing silent 
toasts to himself; and the anxious shade that came upon his contented 
face when after wandering round the room, exulting in its uninvaded 
snugness, his glance encountered the dull brow of his companion; no 
cynic in the world, though in his hatred of its men a very griffin, could 
have withstood these things in Thomas Pinch. 

Some men would have slapped him on the back, and pledged him in 
a bumper of the currant-wine, though it had been the sharpest vinegar 
—ay, and liked its flavor too; some would have seized him by his honest 
hand, and thanked him for the lesson his simple nature had taught them. 
Some would have laughed with, and others would have laughed at him ; 
of which last class was Martin Chuzzlewit, who, unable to restrain him- 
self at last, laughed loud and long. 

“That's right,” said Tom, nodding approvingly. 
capital !”’ 

At which encouragement, young Martin laughed again ; and said, as 
soon as he had breath and gravity enough : 

“IT never saw such a fellowas you are, Pinch.” 

“ Didn't you though?” said Tom. “ Well, it’s very likely you do find 
me strange, because I have hardly seen anything of the world, and you 
have seen a good deal I dare say 7” - 

“Pretty well for my time of life,” rejoined Martin, drawing his chair 
still nearer to the fire, and spreading his feet out on the fender. “ Deuce 
~~ it, I must talk openly to somebody. I'll talk openly to you, 

inch.” 

“Do!” said Tom. “I shall take it as being very friendly of you.” 

“I'm not in your way, am 1?” inquired Martin, glancing down at Mr. 
Pinch, who was by this time looking at the fire over his leg. 

“ Not atall!’’ cried Tom. 

“You must know then, to make short of a long story,” said Martin, 
beginning with a kind of efforg, as if the revelation were not agreeable to 
him: “that [have been bred up from childhood with great expecta- 
tions, and have always been taught to believe that I shculd be, one day, 
very rich. So I should have been, but for certain brief reasons which I 
am going to tell you, and which have led to my being disinherited.” 

“ By your father?" enquired Mr. Pinch, with open eyes 

“By my grandfather. Ihave had no parents these many years. 
Scarcely within my remembrance.” ; 

“ Neither have 1,” said Tom, touching the young man's hand with his 
own and timidly withdrawing it again. “ Dear me!” 

“Why as to that you know, Pinch,” pursued the other, stirring the fire 
again, and speaking in his rapid, off-hand way: “ it’s ell very right and 
proper to be fond of parents when we have them, and to bear them in re- 
membrance after they're dead, if you have ever kaown anything of them. 


“ Cheerup! That's 
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But as I never did know anything about mine personally, you know, why 


{ can’t be expected to be very seatimental about em. And I am not: 
chat’s the truth.” 

Mr. Pinch was jast then looking thoughtfully at the bars. But on his 
sompanion pausing in this place, he starved, and said “Oh! of course” 
—and composed himself to listen again. 

“In a word,” said Martin, ‘‘I have been bred and reared all my life 
oy this grandfacher of whom I have just spoken. Now, he has a great 
many good points; there is no doubt about that; I'll not disguise the 
fact from you; but he has two very great faults, which are the staple of 
nis bad side. In the first place, he has the most confirmed obstinacy of 
character youever met with in any human creature. In the second, he is 
most abominably selfish.” 

“Is he indeed?” cried Tom. 

“In those two respects,”’ returned the other, “there never was such a 
man. I have often heard from those who know, that they have been, 


rime out of mind, the failings of our family; and I believe there’s some | 
All I have to do, | 


truth init. But [can’t say of my own knowledge. 
you know, is to be very thankful that they haven't descended to me, and 
tobe very careful that [ don’t contract 'em.”’ 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Pinch. ‘Very proper.” 

** Well, sir,” resumed Martin, stirring the fire once more, and drawing 
his chairgstill closer to it, “ his selfishness makes him exacting, you see; 
and his obstinacy makes him resolute in his exactions. The consequence 
is that he has always exacted a great deal from me in the way of respect, 
ind submission, and self-denial whea his wishes were in question, and so 
forth. I have borne a great deal from him, because I have been under 
obligations to him (if one can ever be said to be under obligations to one’s 
own grandfather,) and because I have been really attached to him; bat 
we have had a great many quarrels for all that, for [ could not accoummo- 
date myself to his ways very often—not out of the least reference to my- 
self you understand, but because "he stammered here, and was 
cather at a loss. 

Mr. Pinch being about the worst man in the world to help anybody out 
of a difficulty of this soct, said nothing. 

‘Well! as you understand me,” resumed Martin quickly, “I needn’t 
hunt for the precise expression | want. Now, [ ceme te the cream of 
my story, and the occasion of my being here. [ am in love, Pinch.” 

Mr. Pinch looked up into his face with increased interest. 

“T say Lam in love. I am in love with one of the most beautiful girls 
the sunever shone upon. But she is wholly and entirely dependent upon 
the pleasure of my grandfather; and if he were to know that she favored 
my passion, she would lose her home and everything she possesses in the 
world. There is nothing very selfish in that love, I think 7” 

“Selfish!” cried Tom. ‘ You have acted nobly. To love her as Iam 
sure you do, and yet in consideration for her state of dependence, not 
even to disclose = . 

“What are you talking about, Pinch 7” said Martin pettishly: “don’t 
make yourself ridiculous, my good fellow! 
disclosing?” 

“I beg your pardon,” answered Tom. “TI thought you meant that, or 
I wouldn’t have said it.” 

“If I didn’t tell her L loved her, where would be the use of my being 
in love?” said Martin: “unless to keep myself in a perpetual state of 
worry and vexation ?” 

“That's true,” Tom answered. “ Well! I can guess what she said 
when you told her?” he added, glancing at Martin’s handsome face. 

““Why, not exactly, Pinch,” he rejoined, with a slight frown: “be- 
cause she has some girlish notions about duty and gratitude, and all the 
rest of it, which are rather hard to fathorn; but in the main you are right. 
Her heart was mine, I found.” 

“Just what I supposed,” said Tom. “ Quite natural!” and, in bis 
great satisfaction, he took a long sip out of his wine-glass. 

“ Although I had conducted myself from the first with the utmost cir- 
cumspection,” pursued Martin, “[ had not managed matters so well but 
that my grandfather, who is full of jealousy and distrust, suspected me of 
loving her. He snid nothing to her, but straightway attacked me in pri- 
vate, and charged me with designing to corrupt the fidelity to himself 
(there you observe his selfishness,) of a young creature whom he had 
trained and educated to be his only clisinterested and faithful companion 
when he should have disposed of me in marriage to his heart’s content. 
Upon that, I took fire immediately, and told him that with his good leave 








What do you mean by not, 














“ T didn’t want that word,” he rejoined, “ told you obstinacy was 
no part of my character, did | noc? I was going to say, if you had giv- 
en me leave, that a chief ingredient in my composition is a most deter- 
mined firmness.”” 


, “ Ob!” cried Tom, screwing up his mouth and nodding. “ Yes, yes, 

see.” 

“ And being firm,” pursued Martin, “ of course I was not going to 
an 


yield to him, or give way by so much as the thousandth part 
inch.” 


“No, no,” said Tom. 

“ Onthe contrary; the more he urged the more I was determined to 
oppose him.” 

“* To be sure,” said Tom. 

“« Very well,” rejoined Martin, throwing himself back in his chair, 
with a careless wave of both hands, as if the subject were quite settled, 
and nothing more could be said about it—‘ There is an end of the mat- 
ter, and here am I !” 


Mr. Pinch sat staring at the fire for seme minutes with a puzzled look, 


| such as he might have assumed if some uncommonly difficult conundrum 


had been proposed, which he found it impossible to guess. 
said : 

* Pecksniff, of course, you had known before ?"" 

“Only by name. No, | had never seen him, for my grandfather kept 
not only himself but me, aloof from all his relations. But our separation 
took place in a town in the adjoining county. From that place I came 
to Salisbury, and there I saw Pecksniff’s advertisement, which I answer- 
ed, having always had some natural taste, I believe, in the matters to 
which it referred, and thinking it might suit me. As soonas I found it 


At length he 


| to be his, I was doubly bent on coming to him ‘f possible, on account of 


his being—" 

“Such an excellent man,” interposed Tom, rubbing his hands ; “so 
he is. You were quite right.” . 

“ Why not so much on that account, if the truth must be spoken,” re- 


| turned Martin, “ as because my grandfather has an inveterate dislike to 


I would dispose of myself in marriage, and would rather not be knocked 


down by him or any other auctioneer to any bidder whomsoever.”” 

Mr. Pinch opened his eyes wider and looked at the fire harder than he 
nad done yet. 

“ You may be sure,” said Martin, “ that this nettled him, and that he 
began to be the very reverse of complimentary to myself. Interview suc- 
ceeded interview ; words engendered words, as they always do; and 
the upshot ef it was, that [ was to renounce her, or be renounced by 
him. Now you must bear in mind, Pinch that! am not only desperate- 
ly fond of her (though she is poor, her beauty and intellect would reflect 
great credit on anybody, I don't care ef what pretensions, who might be- 


come her husband), but that a chief ingredient in my composition isa | 


most determined—’”’ 

_“ Obstinacy,” suggested Tom in perfect good faith. But the sug ze9- 
tion was not so well received as he had expected ; for the young man 
immediately rejoined, with some irritation. 

** What a fellow you are, Pinch!” 


“| beg your pardon,” said Tom, “ I th yught you wanted a word.” 


kim, and after the old man’s arbitrary treatment of me I bad a natoral 
desire to run as directly counter to all his opinions as I could. Well f 
as I said before, here lam. My engagement with the youug lady I have 
been telling you about, is likely tu be a tolorably long one ; for neither 
her prospects, nor mine, are very bright ; and of course I shall not think 
of marrying until I am well able to 2 so. It would never do you know 
for me to be plunging myself into poverty and shabbiness and love in one 
room up three pair of stairs, and all that ‘go thing.” 

“ To say nothing of her,” remarked Tom Pinch, in a low voice. 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined Martin, rising to warm his back, and leaning 
against the chimney-piece. ‘“ To say nothing of her. At the same time, 
of course it’s not very hard upon her to be obliged to yield to the necessi- 
ty of the case; first, because she loves me very much; and secondly, 
because I have sacrificed a great deal on ber account, and might have 
done much better, you know.” 

It was avery long time before Tom said “ Certainly ;” so long, that 
he might have taken a nap in the interval, but hedid say it at last. 

“ Now, there is an old coincidence connecte with this love-story,’” 
said Martin, “ which brings itto anend. Yeouremember what you told 
me last night as we were coming here, about your pretty visitor in the 
chureh ?” 

“ Surely Ido,” sald Tom, rising from his stool, and seating himself ia 
the chair from which the other had lately risen, that he might see his 
face. “ Undoubtedly.” 

“ That was she.” 

“I knew what you were going to say,” ciied Tom, louking fixedly at 
him, and speaking very softly. ‘‘ You don’t tell me so?” 

“ That was she,” repeated the young man. “ After whatI have heard 
from Pecksniff, | have no doubt that she came and went with my grand- 
father. —Don’t you drink tou much of that sour wine, or you'll have a fit 
of some sort, Pinch, I see.’’ 

“Tris not very wholesome, I’m afraid,” said Tom, setting dowa the 
empty glass he had for some time held. “So that was she, was it?” 

Martin nodded assent : and adding with a restless impatience, that if 
he had been a few days earlier he would have seen her : and that now 
she might be, for anything he knew, bundreds of miles away ; threw him- 
self, after a few turns across the room, into a chair, and chafed likes 
spoilt child. . 

Tom Pinch’s heart was very tender, and he could not bear to see the 
most indifferent person in distress ; still less one who had awakened an 
interest in him, and who regarded him (either in fact, or as he ) 
with kindness, and in a spirit of lenient construction. Whatever his own 
thoughts had been a few moments before—am! to judge from his face 
they must have been pretty serious—he dismissed them instantly, and 
gave his young friend the best counsel and comfort that eccurred to 
him. 

« All will be well in time,” said Tom, “I have no doubt; and some 
trial and adversity just now will only serve to make you more attached 
to each other in better days. I have always read that the truth is so, aud 
I have a feeling within me, which tells me how natural and right it is 
that it should be so. What never ran smooth yet,” said Tom with @ 
«mile, whieh despite the homeliness of his face, was pleasanter to see 
than many a proud beauty’s brightest glance; “ what never ran smOoth 
vet, can hardly be expected to change its character for us; 80 we must 
take it as we find it, and fashion it into the very best shape we can, by 
patience and good humor. I have no power at all; I needn't tell you 
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that; but I have an excellent will; and if 1 could ever be of use to you, 
in any way whatever, how very glad I should be!” 

“ Thank you,” said Martin, shaking his hand. ‘ You're a good fel- 
low, upon my word, and speak very kindly. Of course, you know,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, as he drew his chair towards the fire 
again, “I should not hesitate to avail myself of your services if you 
could help me at all; but mercy on us!””—Here he rumpled his hair im- 





patiently with his hand, and looked at Tom as if he took it rather ill | 


that he was not somebody else—‘ You might as well be a toasting-fork 
or @ frying-pan, Pinch, for any help you can render me.” 

“ Except in the inclination,” said Tom, gently. 
“Oh! tobe sure. I meant that, of course. 
anything, I shouldn't want help. 
if you will—at the present moment too.” 
“* What is that 7” demanded Tom. 

“ Read to me.” 


If inelination went for 


I tell you what you may do, though, | 


“I shall be delighted,” cried Tom, catching up the candle with enthu- | 


siasm. “ Excuse my leaving you in the dark @ moment, ana I'll fetch a 
book directly. What will you like? Shakespeare?” 

“ Ay!” replied his friend, yawning and stretching himself. ‘“ He'll 
do. t om tired with the bustle of to-day, and the novelty of everything 
about me; and in such a case, there’s no greater luxury in the world, 
I think, than being read tu sleep. You won’t mind my going to sleep, 
if I can?” 

“Not at all!” cried Tom. 


“ Then begin as soon as you like. You needn't leave off when you see 


me getting drowsy (unless you feel tired,) for its pleasant to wake gradu- | 


ally to the sounds again. Did you ever try that?” 

“No, I never tried that,”’ said Tom. 

“Well! 
the right humor. Don’t mind leaving mo in the dark. Look sharp!” 

Mr. Pinch lost no time in moving away; and in a minute or two 
returned with one of the precious volumes from the shelf beside his 
bed. Martin had ia the mean time made himself as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit, by constructing before the fire a temporary 
sofa of three chairs with Mercy’s stuol for a pillow, and lying down at 
full length upon it. 

** Don’t be tov loud, please,” he said to Pinch. 

“No, no,”’ said Tom. 

** You're sure you're not cold 2” 

“ Not at all!” cried Tom. 

“1 am quite ready then.” 

Mr. Pinch accordingly, after turning over the leaves of his book with 
as much care as if they wereiviog and highly cherished creatures, made 
his own selections, and began to read. Before he had completed fifty 
lines, his friend was snoring. 

“ Poor fellow,”’ said Tom, softly, as he stretched out his head to peep 
at him over the backs of the chairs. ‘‘ He is very young to have so much 
trouble. How trustful and generous in him to bestow all this confidence 
in me. And that was she, was it?’’ 

But suddenly remembering their compact, he took up the poem at the 
place where he had left off, and went on reading; always forgetting to 
snuff the candle, unti) its wick looked like a mushroom. He gradually 


You can, you know, one of these days when we’re both in | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





doorway, in @ manner that was at once waggish, conciliatory, and ex- 
pressive of approbation. 

“Iam not industrous myself, gents both,” said the head, “but I 
know how to appreciate that quality in others. I wish I may turn gray 
end ugly, if it isn’t, in my opinion, next to genius, one of the very 
charmingest qualities of the human mind. Upon my soul, I am grateful 
to my friend Pecksniff for helping me to the contemplation of such a 
delicious picture as you present. You remind me of Whittington, after- 
werds thrice Lord Mayor of London, I give you my unsullied word of 
honor, that you very strongly remind me of that historical character. 
You are a pair of Whittingtons, gents, without the cat; which isa most 
agreeable and blessed exception to me, for | am notattached to the feline 
species. My name is Tigg, how do you do?” 

Martin looked to Mr. Pinch for an explanation, and Tem, who had 
never in his life set eyes on Mr. Tigg before, looked to that gentleman 
himself, 

“Chevy Slyme?” said Mr. Tigg, interrogatively, and kissing his left 
hand in token of friendship. ‘' You will understand me when I say that 
I am the accredited {agent of Chevy Slyme—that Iam the ambassador 
from the court of Chiv? Ha ha!” 

“‘ Heyday!’ asked Martin, starting at the mention of a name he knew. 
“ Pray, what does he want with me?” 

‘lf your name is Pinch’’—Mr Tigg began. 

“It is not,” said Martin, checking himself. ‘ That is Mr. Pinch.’ 

“Ifthat is Mr. Pinch,” cried Tigg, kissing his hand again, and begin- 
ning to follow his heed into the room, “‘ he will permit me to say that I 
greatly esteem and respect his character, which has been most highly 
commended to me by my friend Pecksniff; and that I deeply appreciate 
his talent for the ergan, notwithstanding that I do not, if I may use the 
expression, grind, myself. If that is Mr. Pinch, I will venture to ex- 


| press a hope that I see him well, and that he is suffering no inconveni- 


ence from the easterly wind 7” 

“Thank you,” said Tom. “I am very well.” 

“ That is a comfort,” Mr. Tigg rejoined. ‘‘Then,” he added, shield- 
ing his lips with he palm of his hand, and epplying them close to Mr. 
Pinch’s ear, “‘ [have come for the letter.” 

“ For the letter?’ said Tom aloud. ‘‘ What letter?” 


“The letter,” whispered Tigg, in the same cautious manneras before, 


| « which my friend Pecksniff addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esq., and left 


became so much interested, that he quite forgot to replenish the fire; and | 


was only reminded of his neglect by Martin Chuzzlewit starting up after 
the lapse of an hour or so, and crying witha shiver: 


“Why, it’s nearly out, I declare! No wonder I dreamed of being | 


frozen. Do call for some coals. 


What a fellow you are, Pinch!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH MR. CHEVY SLIME ASSERTS THE INDEPENDENCE OF BIS sP1- 
RIT; AND THE BLUE DRAGON LOSES A Limp. 

Martin began to work at the grammar-school next morning, with eo 
much vigor and expedition, that Mr. Pinch had new reason to do ho- 
m to the natural endowments of that young gentleman, and to ac- 
knowledge his infinite superiority to himself. The new pupil’received 
Tom’s compliments very graciously; and having by this time conceived a 
real regard for him, in his own peculiar way, predicted that they would 
always be the very best of friends, and that reither of them, he was cer- 
tain (but particularly Tom,) would ever have reason to regret the day on 
which they became acquainted. 
say this, and felt so much flattered by his kind assurances of friendship 


with you.” 

“‘Hedidn’t leave any letter with me,” said Tom. 

“ Hush!” cried the other. ‘It’s all the same thing, though not so 
delicately done by my friend Pecksniff as I could have wished—the 
money.” 

” The money !” cried Tom quite scared. 

“ Exactly so,” said Mr. Tigg. With which he rapped Tom twice or 
thrice upon the breast and nodded several times, as though he would say, 
that he saw they understood each other; that it was unnecessary to men- 
tion the circumstance before a third person; and that he would take i: 
asa particular favor if Tom would slip the amount into his hand, es 
quietly as possible. 

Mr. Pinch, however, was so very much astounded by this (to him) in- 
explicable deportment, that he at once openly declared there must be 
some mistake, and that he had been entrusted with no commission what- 
ever having any reference to Mr. Tigg or to his friend either.—Mr. Tigg 
received this declaration with a grave request that Mr. Pinch would 
have the goodness to make it again; and on Tom’s repeating it in a 
still more emphatic and unmistakeable manner, checked it off, sentence 
for sentence, by nedding his head solemnly at the end ofeach. When it 
had come to a close for the second time, Mr. Tigg sat himself down in a 


| chair and addressed the young men as follows: 





Mr. Pinch was delighted to hear him | 


and protection, that he was at a loss how to express the pleasure they af- | 


forded him. And indeed it may be observed of this friendship, such as 
it was, that it had within it mere likely materials of endurance than 
many 4 sworn brotherhood that has been rich in promise: for so long as 
the one party found a pleasure in patronising, and the other in being pa- 


tronised (which was in the very essence of their respective characters,) | 


it was of all possible events among the least probable, that the twin de- 
mons, Envy and Pride, would ever arise between them. So in very many 


like clings to unlike more than to like. 

They were both very busy on the afternoon succeeding the family’s 
departure— Martin with the grammer-school, and Tom in balancine 
certain receipts of rents, and deducting Mr. Pecksniff’s commission from 
the same: in whichab struce employment he was muchdistracted by a ha- 
bit his new friend had of whistling loud, while he was drawing, when they 
were nota little startled by the unexpected obtrusion into that sanctuary 
of genius, of a human head, which although a shaggy and somewhat 
alarming head, in appearance, smiled affably upon them from the 


| 


| ed. 


“Then I tell you what it is, gents both. There is at this present mo- 
ment in this very place, a perfect constellation of talent and genius, who 


| is involved, through what I cannot but designate as the culpable negli- 
| gence of my friend Pecksniff, in a situation as tremendous, perhaps, as 


the social intercourse of the nineteenth century will readily admit of, 
There is actually at this instant, at the Blue Dragon in this village—an 
alehouse observe, ae¢ommon, paltry, low-minded, clodhopping pipe-smok- 
ing alehouse—an individual, of whom it may be said, in the language 
of the Poet, that nobody but himself can in any way come up to him; 
who is detained there for his bill. Ha! ha! For his bill. I re- 
peat it—for his bill. Now” said Mr. Tigg, ‘we have heard of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, I believe, and we have heard of the Court of Requests, 
and the Star Chamber; but I fear the contradictiun of no man alive 
or dead, when I assert that my friend Chevy Slyme being held in 


| pawn for a bill, beats any amount of cock-fighting with which I am ae- 


quainted.” 
Martin and Mr. Pinch looked, first at each other, and afterwards at 
Mr. Tigg, who with his arms folded on his breast surveyed them, half 


| in despondency and half in bitterness. 
cases of friendship, or what passes for it, the old axiom is reversed, and | 


“Don’t mistake me, gents both,” he said stretching forth bis right 
hand. “If it had been fcr anything but a dill, I could have borne it, 
and could still have looked upon mankind with some feeling of respect : 
but when such a manas my friend Slyme is detained for a score—a 
thing in itself essentially mean; a low performance on a sla‘e, or pos- 
sibly chalked upon the back of a door—I do feel that there is a screw of 
such magnitude looze somewhere, that ile whole framework of society 
is shaken, and the very first principles of things can no longer be trust- 
In short, gents both,” said Mr. Tigg with a passionate flourish of 


| bis hands and head, ‘when a man like Slyme is detained for such a 
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thing e+ a bill, I reject the superstitions of ages, and believe nothing. I 


don’t even believe that 1 don't believe, curse me if [ do!” 
“Lam very sorry I am sure,” said Tom after a pause, “ but Mr. 


Pecksniff said nothing to me about it, and I couldn’t act without his in- | 


structions. Wouldn't it be better, sir, if you were to go to—to wherever 
you came from—yourself, and remit the money to your friend ?” 
” « How can that be done, when I am detained also ?”’ said Mr. Tigg; 
“and when moreover, owing to the astounding, and I must add, guilty 
negligence of my friend Pecksniff, I have no money for coach hire?” 
Tom thought of reminding the gentleman (who, no doubt, in his agita- 
tion had forgotten it) that there was a post-office in the land; and that 
possibly, if he wrote to some friend or agent for a remittance, it might 
not be lost upon the road ; or at all events that the chance, however des- 
perate, was worth trusting to. But as his good nature presently sug- 


gested to him certain reasons for abstaining from this hint, he paused | 


again, and then asked : 

“ Did you say, sir, that you were detained also ?”’ 

“Come here,” said Mr. Tigg, rising. 
opening this window for a moment?” 

“Certainly not,” said Tom. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Tigg, lifting the sash. 
down there in a red neckcloth and no waistcoat ?”’ 

“* OF course I do,” cried Tom. “ That’s Mark Tapley.” 

“Mark T; ple, is it?” said the gentleman. “ Thea Mark Tapley had 
not only the gre ut politeness to follow me to this house, but is waiting 
now, to see me home again. And for that act of attention, sir,” added 
Me. Tigg, stroking his moustache, “I can tell you that Mark Tapley 


“ You see a fellow 


had better in his infancy been fed to suffocation by Mrs. Tapley, than 


preserved to this time.” 
Mr. Pioch was not so dismayed by this terrible threat, but that he had 


| I'd have borrowed it of you. 
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“ Yes, yes, you told us so before,” said Martin. “ Pinch, a word with 
ou.” 


“ What is it?” asked Tom, retiring with him to a corner of the room. 

““Why, simply—I am ashamed to say—that this Mr. Slyme isa rela- 
tion of mine, of whom I never heard anything pleasant; and that I don’t 
want him here just now, and think he would be cheaply got rid of, per- 
haps, for three or four pounds. You haven't enough money to pay this 
bill, L suppose?” 

Tom shook his head to an extent that left no doubt of his entire sin- 
cerity. 

«That's unfortunate, for I am poor too; and in case you had had it, 
But if we told this landlady we would see 
her paid, I suppose that would answer the same purpose!” 

“Oh dear, yes!” said Tom “ She knows me, bless you !”’ 

“Then, let us go down at once and tell her so; for the sooner we are 
rid of their company the better. As you have conducted the conversa- 


| tion with this geatleman hitherto, perhaps you'll tell him what we pur- 
“ You have no objection to my | 


pose doing; wiil you?” 


Mr. Pinch complying, at once imparted the intelligence to Mr. Tigg, 
who shook him warmly by the band in return, assuring him that his faith 
in anything aed everything was again restored. It was not so much, be 


| said, for the temporary relief of this assistance that he prized it, as for 


its vindication of the bigh principle that Nature’s Nobs felt with Na- 
ture’s Nobs, and true greatness of soul sympathised with true greatness 
of soul, all the world over. It proved to him, he said, that like him they 
admired genius, even when it was coupled with the alloy occasionally 
visible in the metal of his friend Siyme; and on behalf ef that friend, he 
thanked them; as warmly and heartily as if the cause were his own. 


| Being cut short in these speeches by a general move towards the stairs, 


voice enough to call to Mark to come in, and up stairs; asummons which | 


he so speedily obeyed, that almost as soon as Tom and Mr. Tigg had 
drawn in theic heads and closed the window again, he the denounced ap- 
peared before them. 

‘“Come here, Mark!”’ said Mr. Pinch. 
the matter between Mrs. Lupin and this gentleman?” 

“What geatleman, sir?” said Mark. “I don’t see no gentloman 
here, sir, excepting you and the new gentleman,” to whom he made a 
rough kind of bow—“‘and there’s nothing wrong between Mrs. Lupin 
and either of you, Mc. Pinch, I'm sure.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Mark!” cried Tom. “ You see Mr. —’ 

“ Tigg,” interposed that gentleman. “ Wait a bit. 
soon. All in good time!” 

“ Oh him!” rejoined Mark, with an air of careless defiance. “ Yes, 
[ see him. [could see him a little better, if he’d shave himself, and 
get his hair cut.” 


I shall crush him 


‘Good gracious me! what's | 


Mr. Tigg shook his head with a ferocious look, and smote himself once | 


upon the breast. 

“It’s no use,” said Mark. “If you knock ever so much ia that quar- 
ter, you'll get noanswer. [ know betier. There’s nothing there but 
padding : and a greasy sort it is.”’ 

“Nay, Mark,” urged Mr. Pinch, interposing to prevent hostilities, 
‘tell me what Task you You're not out of temper, I hope?” 

“ Out of temper, sir!” 
a little credit—not much—in being jolly, when such fellows as him ia a 


is all roar and mane, What is there between him and Mrs. Lupin, sir? 


cried Mark, with a grin; * why no, sir. There’s | 


Why, there’s a score between him and Mrs. Lupin. And [ think Mes. | 
Lupin lets him and his friend off very easy in not charging 'em double | 


prices for being a disgrace to the Dragon. That's my opinion. I would’nt 


have any such Peter the Wild Boy as him in my house, sir, not if I was 
He’s enough to turn the very beer in the | 


paid race-week prices for it. 


casks sour, with his looks: he is! So he would, if it had judgment | 


enough.” 
ou : aa not answering my question, you know, Mark,” observed Mr. 
ine 
“* Well, sir,” said Mark, “I don’t know as there’s much to answer 
further than that. Him and his friend goes and stops at the Moon and 
Stare till they’ve run a bill there; and then comes and stops with us and 
does the same. The running of bills is common enough, Mr. Pinch; it 
ain’t that as we object to; it’s the way of this chap. Nothing’s good 


enough for him; all the women is dying for him he thinks, is over- 


paid if he winks at "em; and all the men was made to be ordered about | Pinch. 


by him. This not being aggravation enough, he says this morning to me, | 


io his usual captivating way, ‘We're going to night, my man.’ ‘ Are 
you, sir?’ says I. ‘ Perhaps you'd like the bill got ready, sir?” ‘Ohno, 
my man,’ he says; ‘you needn't mind that. 
see to that.’ 


cular good of you, and you don't travel with luggage, and Mr. Peckeniff 


an’t at home (which perhaps you mayn’t happen to be aware of, sir), we | 


shonld prefer something more satisfactory ; and that’s where the matter 
stands. And I ask,” said Mr. Tapley, pointiog, ia conclusion, to Mr. 
Tigg, with his hat, “ any lady or gentleman, possessing ordinary strength 
of mind, to say, whether he’s a disagreeable chap or not!” 


['ligive Pecksnif orders to | 
In reply to which, the Dragon makes answer, ‘Thankee, | 
sir, you're very kind to honor us so far, bat as we don't know any parti- 


he took possession at the street-door of the lapel of Mr. Pinch’s coat, as 
a security against further interruption; and entertained that gentleman 
with some highly improving discourse until they reached the Dragon, 
whither they were closely followed by Mark and the new pupil. 


The rosy hostess scarcely needed Mr. Pinch’s word as a preliminary 
to the release of her two visitors, ef whom she was glad to be rid on any 
terms: indeed, their brief detention had originated mainly with Mr Tap- 
ley, who eatertained a constitutional dislike to gentlemen out-at-elbows 
who flourished on false pretences; and had conceived a particular aver- 
sion to Mr Tigg and his friend, as choice specimens of the species. The 
business in hand thus easily settled, Mr. Pinch and Martin would have 
withdrawn immediately, but for the urgeut entreaties of Mr. Tizg that 
they would allow him the honor of presenting them to his friend Slyme, 
which were so very difficult of resistance that, yielding partly to these 
persuasions and partly to their own curiosity, they suffered themselves to 
be ushered into the presence of that distinguished gentleman. 


He was brooding over the remains of yesterday's decanter of brandy, 
-and was engaged in the thoughtful occupation of making a chain of ri 
on the top of the table with the wet foot of his drinking-glass. Wretch- 
ed and forlorn as he looked, Mr. Slyme had once been, in his way, the 
choicest of swaggerers: putting forth his pretensions, boldly, as a man 
of infinite taste and most undoubted promise. The stock-in-trade requi- 
site to set up an amateur in this department of business, is very slight 
and easily got together; a trick of the nese and a curl of the lip suffi- 


| cient to compound a tolerable sneer, being ample provision for any exi- 
going about like roaring lions: if there is any breed of lions, at least, as | 


gency. But, in an evil hour, this off-shoot of the Chuzalewit trunk, bei 
lazy, and ill qualified for any regular pursuit, and having dissipated suc 
means ax he ever possessed, had formally established himself as a pro- 
feasor of Taste for a livelihood; and finding, too late, that somthing 
more than his old amount of qualifications was necessary to sustain him 
in this calling, had quickly fallen to his present level, where he retained 
nothing of his old self but his boastfulness and his bile, and seemed to 
bave no existence separate or apart from his friend Tigg. And now so 
abject and so pitiful was he—at once so maudlin, insolent, beggarly, and 
proud—that even his friend and parasite, standing erect beside him 
swelled into a Man by contrast. 


“ Chiv,” said Mr. Tigg, clapping him on the oack, “ my friend Peck- 
sniff not being at home, | have our trifling piece of business 
with Mr. Pinch and friend. Mr. Pinch and friend, Mr. Chevy Slyme— 
Chiv, Mr. Pinch and friend !” 

“ These are agreeable circumstances in which to be introduced to 
strangers,” said Chevy Slyme, turning his bloodshot towards Tom 
‘I am the most miserable man in the world, L believe !” 

Tom begged he wouldn’t mention it; and finding him in this condition, 
retired, afier an awkward , followed by Martin. Bat Mr. #0 
urgently conjured them, by coughs and signs, to remain in the of 
the door, that they stopped there. . 

“T swear,” cried Mr. Slyme, giving the table an imbecile blow with 
his fist, and then feebly leaning his head upon his hand, while some 
drunken drops oozed trom his eyes, “that I am the wretchedest creature 


on record. Society is ia s conspiracy against me. 1|'m the most literary 


7 


man alive. I'm full of scholarship ; I'm full of genius; I’m full of in- 


formation : I’m full of novel views on every subject; yet look at my con- 


| dition! I’m at this moment obliged to two strangers for a tavern bill !"” 


Mr. Tigg replenished his friend's glass, pressed it iato his hand, aod 


“Let meinquire,” said Martin, interposing between this candid speech | nodded an intimation to the visitors that they would see him in a betier 


ind the delivery of some blighting anathema by Mr. Tigg, “what the 
amount of this debt may be.” 

“In point of money, sir, very little,’ answered Mark. 
turned of three pounds. But it ain't that; it’s the——” 


“ oO aly just 


aspect immediately. ’ 

TObliged to two strangers for a tavern bill, eh!’ repeated Mr. Slyme, 
after a sulky application to his glass. “ Very pretty! And crowds of 
impestors, the while, becoming famous : men who are no more ona 
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«« With a whine, not unlike the cry of the animal he named, in ics 
lowest state of humiliation, he raised his glass to his mouth again. He 
found some encouragement in it ; for when he set it down, he laughed 
scornfully. Upon that Mr. Tigg gesticulated to the visiters once more, 
and with great expression : implying that now the time was come when 
they would see Chiv in his greatness. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Slyme. “ Obliged to two strangers for 
a tavern bill! Yet think l’ve a rich uncle, Tigg, who could buy up 
the uncles of fifty strangers 7 Have I, or have I not? I come of a good 
family, Lbelieve? Dol,crdolI not? Jam not a man of common ca- 
pacity ur accomplishments, I think. Am I, or am I not ?” 

“You are the American aloe of the human race, myglear Chiv,” said 
Mr. Tigg, “ which only blooms once in a hundred years !”’ 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Slyme, again. ‘‘ Obliged to two stran- 
gers for a tavern bill! I! Obliged to two architect apprentices—fel 
jows who measure earth with iron chains, and build heuses lik2 brick- 
Jayers. Give me the names of those two apprestices. How dare they 


” 


oblige me ! 


Mr. Tigg was quite lost in admiration of this noble trait in his friend's 
character; as he made known to Mr. Pinch in 4 neat little ballet of ac- 
tion, spontaneously invented for the purpose. 

“I'll let ’em know, and I’jl let al men know,” cried Chevy Slyme, 
“that I’m none of the mean, grovelling, tame characters they meet with 
commonly. I have an independent spirit. I have a heart that swells in 
my bosom. I havea soul that rises superior to base considerations.” 

“O, Chiv, Chiv,”’ murmured Mr. Tizg, “ you have a nobly independent 
Hature, Chiv?”’ 

“ You go and do your duty, sir,” said Mr. Slyme, angrily, “ and borrow 
money for travelling expenses; and wheever you borrow it of, let ’em 
know that I possess a hauglity spirit, and a proud spin, and have infer- 
nally finely-touched chords in my nature, which won't brook patronage. 
Do youhear? Tell ’em I hate ’em, and that that’s the way I preserve 
my self-respect ; and tell ’em that no man ever respected himself more 
than I do!’ 


He might have added that he hated two sorts of men; all those who 

id him favors, and all those who were better off than himself; as in 
either case their position was an insult to a man of his stupendous merits. 
But he did not; for with the apt closing words above recited, Mr. Slyme 
—of too haughty a stomach to work, to beg, to borrow, or to steal; yet 
mean enough to be worked or borrowed, begged or stolen for, by any 
catspaw that would serve his turn; too insolent to lick the hand that fed 
him in his need, yet cur enough to bite and tear it in the dark—with these 
apt closing words, Mr. Slyme fell forward with his head upon the table, 
and so declined into a sodden sleep. 


“Was there ever,” cried Mr. Tigg, joining the young men at the door, 
and shutting it carefully behind him, “such an independent spirit as is 
possessed by that extraordinary creature? Was there ever sech a Re- 
man as our friend Chiv ! Was there ever a man of such a purely classi- 
cal turn of thought, and of such a toga-like simplicity of nature? Was 
there ever a man with such a flow of elequence? Might he not, gents 
both, I ask, have sat upon a tripod in the ancient times, and prophesied 
tu a perfectly unlimited extent, if previously supplied with gin-and-water 
at the public cost!” 

Mr. inch was about to contest this latter position with his usual mild- 
ness, when, observing that his companion had already gone down-stairs, 
he prepared to follow him. 

; * You are not going, Mr. Pinch?” said Tigg. 
| “Thank you,” answered Tom. “ Yes. Don’t come down.” 

“Do you know that I should like one little word in private with you, 
Mr. Pinel?’ said Tigg, following him. “One minute of your company 
in the skittle-ground would very much relieve my mind. Might I be- 
seech that favor?’’ 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Tom, ‘if you really wish it.” So he accom- 
panied Mr. Tigg to the retreat in question: on arriving at which place 
that gentleman took from his hat what seemed to be the fossil remains 
of an antediluvian poeket-handkerchief, and wiped his eyes therewith. 

2 Ay have not beheld me this day,” said Mr. Tigg, “in a favorable 
ght. 

*‘ Don’t mention that.” said Tom, “I beg.” 

“ But you have not,” cried Tigg. “1 must persist in that opinion. If 
you could have seen me, Mr. Pinch, at the head of my regiment on the 
coast ef Africa, charging in the form of a hollow square with the women 
and children and the regimental plate-chest in the centre, you would not 
have known me for the same man. You would have respected me, Sir.” 


Tom had certain ideas of his own upon the subject of glory ; and con- 


could have desired. 

“But no matter!” said that gentlersaan. “The school-boy writing 
home to his parents and describing the milk-and-water, said ‘ This is in- 
deed weakness.’ I repeat that assertion in reference to myself at the pre- 
sent moment: and I ask your pardon. Sir, you have seen my frend 
Slyme?” : 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Pinch. 

“ Sir, you have been impressed by my friend Slyme ?” 

, “ Not very pleasantly,” | must say,” answered Tom, after a little hesi- 
ation. 

‘*] am grieved but not surprised,” cried Mr. Tigg, detaining him by 
both lapels, “to hear that you have come to that pina er for it is my 
own. But, Mr. Pinch, though I am a rough and thoughtless man, I can 
honor Mind, [ honor Mind im following my friend. To you of all men, 
Mr. Pinch, I have a right to make appeal on Mind’s behalf, when it has 
not the art to push its fortune in the world. And so, Sir—not for myself, 
who have no claim upon you, but for my crushed, my sensitive and inde- 

ndent friend, who has—I ask the lean of three half-crowns. I ask you 

or the loan of three half-crowns, distinctly, and without a blush. I ask 


sequently he was not quite so much excited by this pietureas Mr. Tige | 
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level with me than—Tigg, I take you to witness that I am the most per- | it, almost as a right. And when I add that they will be returned by post 
: secuted hound on the face cf the earth.” 


this week, I feel that you will blame me for that sordid stipulation.” 

Mr. Pinch took from his pocket an old-fashioned red-leather purse with 
| a steel-clasp, which had probably onee belonged to his deceased grand- 
mother. It held one half-sovereign and no more. All Tom’s wor!?ly 
wealth until next quarter-day. 

“Stay!” cried Mr. Tigg, who had watched this proceeding | 
“ | was just about to say, that for the convenience of posting you kad bet- 
ter make it gold. Thank you. A general direction, I suppose, to Mr. 
Pinch, at Mr. Pecksniff’s—will that find you?” 

“That'll find me,” said Tom. “You had better put Esquire to Mr 
Pecksniff’s name, if you please. Direct te me, you knew, at Seth Peck- 
| sniff’s, Esquire.” 

“At Seth Pecksniff’s, Esquire,” repeated Mr. Tigg, ore an exact 
note of it, with a stamp of pencil. “ We said this week, I believe?” 

“Yes : or Monday willdo,”’ observed Tom. 

“ No no, [beg your pardon. Monday will not do,” said Mr. Tigg. “li 
we stipulated for this week, Saturday is the latest day. Did we stipulate 
for this week ?”’ 

“Since you are so particular about it,’ said Tom, “I think we did.” 

Mr. Tigg added this condition to his memorandum ; read the entry over 
| to himself with a severe frown; and that the transaction might be the 
more correct and business-like, appended his initials to the whole. That 
done, he assured Mr. Pinch that everything was now perfectly regular 
and, after squeezing his hand with great fervor, departed. 

‘Tom entertained enough suspicion that Martin might possibly turn thie 
| interview into a jest, to render Gi desirous to avoid the company of that 
young gentleman for the present. With this view he took a few turns up 
ard down the skittle-ground, and did not re-enter the house until Mr. 
Tigg and his friend had quitted it, and the new pupil and Mark were 
watching their departure from one of the windows.” 

“| was just a saying, sir, that if one could live by it,” observed Mark, 
pointing after their late guests, “ that would be the sort of service for me. 
Waiting on such individuals as them, would be better than grave-digging 
| sir.” ¢ 

“ And staying here would be better than either, Mark,” replied Tom.— 
“ So take my advice, and continue to swim easily in smooth water.” 

“It's too late to take it now, sir,” said Mark. “I have broke it to her 
| sir. Iam off to-morrow morning.” 

« Of !” cried Mr. Pinch,“ where to ?”’ 

“| shall go up to London, sir.” 

“ What to be!” asked Mr. Pinch. 
| Well! I don’t know yet, sir. Nothing turned up that day I openec 

ny mind to you, as was at all likely to suit me. All them trades I theught 

of was a deal too jolly ; there was no credit at all to be got in any of 'em 
I must look tor a private service I suppose, sir. I might be brought out 
strong, perhaps, in a serious family, Mr. Pinch.” 

“Perhaps you might come out rather too strong for a serious family’s 
taste, Mark.” 

“ That's possible, sir. If I could get into a wicked family, I might de 
myself justice : but the difficulty is to make sure of one’s ground, because 
a young man can’t very well advertise that he wants a place, and wages 
ain’t so much an object as a wicked sitivation ; can he, sir?” 

** Why, no,”’ said Mr. Pinch, “I don’t think he can.” 

“ An envious family,’ pursued Mark, with a thoughtful face; “or « 
| quarrelsome family, or a malicious family, or even a good out-and-out 
mean family, would open a field of action as I might de something in.— 
The man as would have suited me of all other men was that old gen- 
tleman as was took ill here, for he really was a trying customer. Hows- 
ever, I must wait and see what turns up, sir; and hope for the worst.” 

‘You are determined to go then?!” said Mr. Pinch. 

“ My box is gone already, sir, by the waggen, and I’m going to walk 
on to-morrow morning, and geta lift by the ns coach when it overtakes 
me. Sol wish you good b'ye, Mr. Pinch—and you teo, sir,—and al! 
| good luck and happiness!” 
| They both returned his greeting laughingly, and walked home arm-in- 

arm: Mr. Pinch imparting to his new friend, as they went, such further 

particulars of Mark Tapley’s whimsical restlessness as the reader is al- 
| ready acquainted with. 

In the meantime Mark, having a shrewd netion that his mistress was in 
very low spirits, and that he could not exactly answer for the consequen- 
ces of any lengthened ¢é/e-d-téte in the the bar, kept himself obstinately 
out of her way all the afternoon and evening. In this piece of general- 
ship he was very much assisted by the great influx of company into th: 
tap-room ; for the news of his intention having gone abroad, there was « 
perfect throng there all the evening, and much drinking of bealths and 
clinking of mugs. At length the heuse was closed for the night; and 
there being now no help for it, Mark put the best face he could upon the 
matter, ond walked deggedly to the bar-door. . 

“If | look at her,” said Mark to himself, “I’m done. I feel that I’m « 
| going fast.” 

' 
| 


“You have come at Jast,”’ said Mrs. Lupin. 

Aye, Mark said: There he was. 

“And you are determined to leave us, Mark,” cried Mrs. Lupin. 

“Why, yes; I am,” said Mark ; keeping his eyes hard upon the floor 

“T thought,” pursued the landlady, with a most engaging hesitatior 
‘that you had been—fond—of the Dragon !” 

“So I am,” said Mark. 

“ Then,’ pursued the hostess—and it really was not an unnatural en- 
quiry—“ why do you desert it?” 

But as he gave no masner of answer to this question ; not even on its 
being repeated ; Mrs. Lupin put his money into his hand, and asked him 
—not unkinkly, quite the contrary—what he would take. 

It is proverbial that there are certain things which flesh and blood can- 
vot bear. Such a question as this, propounded in such a manner, at such 
a time, and by sucha person, proved (at least, as far as Mark’s flesh and 
blood were concerned) to be one of them. He looked up in spite of him- 
self directly; and having once looked up, there was no looking down 
again; for of all the tight, plump, buxom, bright-eyed, dimple-faced land- 
ladies that ever shone on earth, there stood before him then, bodily in that 
bar, the very pink and pine-apple. 
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“Why, I tell you what,"’ said Mark, throwing off all his constraint in 
an instant, and seizing the hostess round the waist—at which she was 
oot at all alarmed, for she knew what a good young man he was—“ if I 
ook what I liked most, [ should take you. If I only thought of what 
was best for me, I should take you. [f I took what nineteen young 
tellows in twenty would be glad to take, and would take at any price, I 
should take you. Yes,I should,” cried Mr. Tapley, shaking his head, 
expressively fproy 2 and pocueng Us a momentary state of forgetfulness) 
cher herd at the hostess’s ripe lips. “And no man wouldn’t wonder if 
{ did!” 

Mrs. Lupin said he amazed her. She was astonished how he could say 
such things. She had never though it of him. 

“Why, I never thought it of myself till now!” said Mark, raising his 
eyebrows with a look of the merriest possible surprise. “I always ex- 
pected we should part, and never have no explanation; I meant to do it 
when I come in here just now ; but there's something about you, as makes 
a man sensible. Thea let us have a word or two together: letting it be 
understood beforehand—” he added ‘this in a grave tone, to prevent the 
possibility of any mistake—* that I’m not a going to make no love, you 

now.’ 

There was for just one second a shade—though not by any means a 
dark one—on thelandlady’s open brow. But it passed off instantly, in a 
laugh that came from her very heart. 

“Oh, very good!” she said; “if there is to be no love-making, you 
had better take your arm away.” 

“ Lord, why should I!” cried Mark. “It’s quite innocent.” 

_ “Of course it’s innocent,” returned the hestess, “or I shouldn’t allow 
it.” 
“ Very well!” said Mark. “Then let it be.” 

There was so much reason ia this, that the landlady laughed again, 
suffered it to remain, and bade him say what he had to say, and be quick 
aboutit. Buthe was an impudent fellow, she added. 

“Ha! ha! I almost think | am!” cried Mark, “ though I never thought 
so before. Why, I can say anthing to-night!” 

“ Say what you're going to say if you please, and be quick,” returned 
the landlady, “for I want LT to bed.” 

“ Why, then, my dear g soul,” said Mark, “and a kinder woman 
than you are, never drawed breath—let me see the man as says she did— 
what would be the consequence of us two being—” 

° Oh! nensense!” cried Mrs. Lupin. “Don’t talk about that any 
more.’ 

‘* No, no, but it an’t nonsense,” said§Mark ; “and I wish you’d attend. 
What would be the likely consequence of us two being raarried? If I 
can’t be content and comfortable in this here lively Dragon new, is it to 
be looked furas I should be then? By no means. Very good. Then 
you, even with vour good humor, would be always on the fret and worrit, 
always uncomfortable in your own mind, always a thinking as you was 
getting too old for my taste, always a picturing me to yourself as being 
-hained up to the Dragon door, and wanting to break away. I don’t know 
that it would be so,” said Mark, “but [ don’t knew that it mighn’t be. I 
am a roving sort of achap, I know. I’m fond of change. I’m always a 
thinking that with my goed health and spirits it would be more creditable 
in me to be jolly where there’s things a going on, to make one dismal.— 
{t may be a mistake of mine, you see, but nothing short of trying how it 
acts, will set it right. Then an’t it best that I should go: particular 
when your free way has helped me eut to say all this, and we can part as 
good friends as we have ever been since first I entered this here noble 
Dragon, which,” said Mr. Tapley in conclusion, “has my geod word and 
my good wish, to the day of my death!” 

he hostess sat quite silent for a little time, but she very soon put both 
her hands in Mark’s and sheok them heartily. 

“ Yor you are a good man,” she said; looking into his face with a smile, 
which was rather serious for her. “And 1 do believe have been a better 
friend to me to-night than ever I have had in all my life.” 

“Oh! as to that, you know,” said Mark, “that’s nonsense. But love 
my heart alive!” he added, looking at her in a sort of rapture, “ if you are 
that way disposed, whata lot of suitable husbands there is as you may 
irive distracted |’ 

She laughed again at this compliment; and, once more shaking him 
by both hands, and bidding him, if he should ever want a friend, to re- 
member her, turned gaily from the little barand up the Dragon staircase. 

“ Humming a tune as she goes,” said Mark, listening, “ in case I should 
think she’s at all put out, and should be made down-hearted. Come, 
here’s credit in being jolly, at last!” 

With that piece of comfort, very ruefully uttered, he went, in anything 
buta jolly manner, to bed. 

He rose early next morning, and was a-foot soon after sunrise. But it 
was of no use; the whole place was up to see Mark Tapley off: the boys, 
the dogs, the children, the old men, the busy people and the idlers: there 
they were, all calling out “Good by’e, Mark,” after their own manner 
Fe sorry he was going. Somelow he had a kind of sense that his old 
mistress was peeping from her chamber-window, but he couldn't make 
up his mind to look back. 

“ Good b’ye one, good by’e all!” eried Mark, waving his hat on the 
top of his walking-stick, as he strode at a quick pace up the little street. 

rearty chaps them wheelwrights—hurrah! Here's the butcher’s dog 
1-coming out of the garden—down, old fellow! And Mr. Pinch a-going 
to his organ—good Ly’e, sir! And the terrier-bitch from over the way— 
hie, then, lass! And children enough to hand down human nature to the 
latest posterity—good by'e boys and girls! There's some credit in it 
now. {’m a-coming out strong at last. These are the circumstances as 
would try a ordinary mind; but I’m uncommon jolly; not quite as jolly 
13 I could wish to be, but very near. Good by’e! good by’e!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ACCOMPANIES MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS CHARMING DAUGHTERS TO THE 
CITY OF LONDON; AND RELATES WHAT FELL OUT, UPON THEIR WaY 
THITHER. 

When Mr. Pecksniff and the two young ladies got into the heavy 
soach at the end of the lane, they found it empty, which was a great 
omfort; particularly as the outside was quite full and the passengers 
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looked very frosty. For as Mr. Pecksniff justly observed—when he and 
his daughters had burrowed their feet deep in the straw, wrapped them- 
selves to the chin, and pulled up both wiadows—it is always satisfactory 
to feel, in keen weather, that many other peeple are not as warm as you 
are. And this, he said, was quite natural, and a very beautiful arrange- 
ment; not confined to coaches, but extending itself into many social ra- 
inifications. “ For’ (he observed), “if every one were warm and well- 
fed, we should lose the satisfaction of admiring the fortitude with which 
certain conditions of men bear cold and hunger. And if we were no bet- 
ter off than rp ae: else, what would become of our sense of itude ; 
which,” said Mr. Pecksnifi with tears in his eyes, as he shook bis fist at 
a beggar who wanted to get up behind, “ is one of the holiest feelings of 
our common nature.” 

His children heard with becoming reverence these moral precepts frout 
the lips of their father, and signified their acquiescence in the same, by 
smiles. That he might the better feed and cherish that sacred flame of 
gratitude in his breast, Mr. Pecksnifi remarked that he would trouble his 
eldest daughter, even in this early stage of their journey, for the brandy- 
bottle. And from the narrow neck of that stone vessel, he imbibed a co- 
pious refreshment. 

“ What are we?” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ but coaches? 
slow coaches” — 

“ Goodness, Pa!”’ cried Charity. 

“Some of us, I say,” resumed her parent with increased emphasis, “are 
slow coaches ; some of us are fast coaches. Our passions are the horses ; 
and rampant animals too!” — 

“ Peal y Pa!” cried both the daughters at once. “How very unplea- 
sant. 

“ And rampant animals too!’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff, with so mach 
determination, that he may be said to have exhibited, at the moment, a 
sort of moral rampancy himself:—“and Virtue is the drag. We start 
from The Mother’s Arms, and we run to The Dust Shovel.” 

When he had said this, Mr. Pecksniff, being exhausted, took some 
further refreshment. When he had done that, he corked the bottle ti 
with the air of a man who had effectually corked the subject also; 
went to sleep for three stages. 

The tendency of mankind when it falls asleep in coaches, is to wake up 
cross; to find its legs in its way; and its corns an aggravation. Mr. 
Pecksniff not being exempt from the common lot of humanity, found 
himself, at the end ef his nap, so decidedly the victim ef these infirmi- 
ties, that he had an irresistible inclination to visit them upon bis daugh- 
ters; which he had already begun to do in the shape of divers random 
kicks, and other unexpected motions of his shoes, when the coach stop- 
ped, and after a short delay, the door was opened. 

* Now mind,” said a thin sharp voice in the dark. “I and my sen 
inside, because the roof is full, but you agree only to charge us ou 
prices. It’s quite understood that we won't pay more. Is it?” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the guard. _ . 

“Is there anybody inside now ?”’ inquired the voice. 

“ Three ngers,” returned the guard. ; phe : 

“Then I ask the three pumas to witness this bargain, if they will 
be se good,” said the voice. “My boy, I think we may safely get in.” 

In pursuance of which opinion, two peeple took their seats in the ve- 
hicle, which was solemnly licensed by Act of Parliament to carry any 
six persons who could be got in at the door. 

“That was lucky?” whispered the old maa, when they moved om 
again. “ And agreat stroke of policy in you to observe it. He, he, he! 
We couldn't have gone outside. 1 showld have died of the rheuma- 
tism!”” 

Whether it occurred to the dutiful son that he had in some 
over-reached himself by contributing to the prolongation of his father’s 
days; or whether the cold had affected his temper; is doubtful. But he 
gave his father such a cya in reply, that that good old gentleman was 
taken with a cough which lasted for full five minutes, without intermis- 
sion, and goaded Mr. Pecksniff to that pitch of irritation, that he said at 
last—and very suddenly— 

“There is no room! There is really no room in this coach for any 
gentleman with a cold in his head!” : 
~ Mine,” said the old man, after a moment's pause, “ is upen my chest, 
Pecksniff.” 

The voice and manner, together, now that he spoke out; the com- 

osure of the speaker; the presence of his son; and his knowledge of 
Mr. Pecksniff; afforded a clue to his identity which it was impossible to 
mistake. J 

“ Hem! I theught,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, returning to his usual mildnees, 
“that I addressed a stranger. [ find that I address a relative. Mr. An- 
thony Chuzzlewit and hia son Mr. Jonas—for they, my dear children, are 
our travelling companions—will excuse me for an apparently harsh re- 
mark. Itis not my desire to wound,the feelings of any person with whom 
I am connected in family bonds. I may be a Hypoerite,’’ said Mr. Peek- 
sniff, euttingly, “but Lam rot a Brute.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said the old man. “ What signifies that word, Peck- 
sniff? Hypoerite! why, we “ all hypocrites. ; We were all pf mee 
‘other day. Iam sure l felt that to be agreed upon among us, or. 
eae A OF. called you one. We should not have been there at all, if 
we had not been hypocrites. The only difference between you and the 
rest was—shall I tell you the difference between you and the rest now, 

Pecksniff?” aici anen inka 

e u please, my sir; u yo . 

mI ~ anno 4. quality idem “yy said the old man, “ that you 
never have a confederat* or partner in your juggling ; you would deceive 
everybody, even those who practise the same art; and have a way with 
you, as if you—he, he, he'!—as if you really believed yourself. I'd la 
a handsome wager now,” said the old man, “if I laid wagers, which 
don’t and never did, that you keep up jy: " a tacit under- 
standing, even before your own daughters sere. @ Now ’ when I have a 
business scheme in hand, ph — a what it is, and we discuas it openly. 

‘ou’ Pecksniff ?” : “ 
Yeee Pa oced sir!” cried that gentleman, as if he had received 
the highest compliments that language could convey. 


Some of us are 
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“ Are you travelling to London, Mr. Pecksniff !” asked the son. } 

“ Yes, Mr. Jonas, we are —— ~ Londen. We shal! have the | 
ure of your com all the way, I trust! 

pee ms you bed tester ask father that,” said Jonas. 

going to commit myself,” > mth 

Mr. Pecksniff was, as a matter of course, greatly entertained by this 
retort. His mirth having subsided, Mr. Jonas gave him to understand 
that himself and parent were in fact travelling to their home in the metro- 
polis; and that, since the memorable day of the great family gathering, 
they had been tarrying in that part of the country, watching the sale ef 
certain eligible investments, which they had had in their ro 
eye when they came down; for it was their custom, Mr. Jonas snid, 
whenever euch 4 thing was practicable, to kill two birds with one stone, 
and never to throw away sprats, but as bait for whales. When he had 
communicated, to Mr. Pecksuiti, there pithy scraps of intelligence, he 
said “That if it was all the «ame to him, he would turn him ever to fa- 
ther, and have a chat with the gals;” and in furtherance of this polite 
scheme, he vacated his seat adjoining that gentleman, and established 
himself in the opposite corner, next to the fair Miss Mercy. 

The education of Mr. Jonas had been conducted from his cradie on the 
strictest principles of the main chance. The very first word he learnt to 
spell was “gain,” and the second (when he get into two syllables,) 
“money.” But for two results, which were not clearly foreseen perhaps 
by his watchful parent in the beginning, his training -— be said to 
have been unexceptionable. One of these flaws was, that having been 
long taught by his father to over-reach everybody, he had imperceptibly 
acquired a love of over-reaching that venerable monitor himself. The 
other, that from his early habits of cousidering everything as a question 
of property, he had gradually come to look, with impatience, on his pa- 
rent as a certain amount of personal estate, which had no right whatever 
to be going at large, but ought to be secured in that particular descrip- 
tion of iron safe which is commenly called a coffin, and banked in the 

rave, 
. “ Well, cousin!” said Mr. Jonas—“ Because we are cousins, you know, 
a few times removed—So you re going to London ?”’ 


] 
“Tam nota | 


Miss Mercy replied in the affirmative, pinching her sister's arms at the | 


same time, and giggling excessively. 

“ Lots of beaux in London, cousin!’ said Mr. Jonas, slightly advancing 
his elbow. 

“Iedeed, sir!” cried the young lady. ‘ They won't hurt us, sir, I dare 
say.”” And having given him this answer with great demureness, she was 
80 overcome by her own humor, that she was fain to stifle her merriment 
in her sister’s shawl. 

G“ Mercy,” cried that more prudent damsel, “ really I am ashamed of 
you. How can you goonso! you wild thing!” Atwhich Miss Mercy 
only laughed the more, of course. 

“I saw a wildness in her eye, other day,” said Mr. Jonas, addressing 
Charity. “ Butjyou ‘re the one to sit solemn! I say—you were regularly 
prim, cousin !” 

“Oh! The old-fashioned fright!’ cried Mercy, in a whisper. “ Cherry, 
my dear, upon my word you must sit nexthim. I shall die outright if he 

ks to me any more; I shall positively!” ‘To prevent which fatal con- 

uence, the buoyant creature skipped out of her seat as she spoke, 
and squeezed her sister into the placefrom which she had risen. 

“Don’t mind crowding me,” cried Mr. Jonas. “I like to be crowded 
by gals. Come a little closer, cousin.” 

“No, thank you, sir,’’ said Charity. 

“+ There’s that other ove a laughing again,’ said Mr. Jonas ; “she’s a 
Jaughing at my father, [ shouldn’t wonder. If he puts on that old flan- 
nel nightcap of his, I don’t know what she’li de! Is that my father a snor- 
jag, Pecksniff?”’ 
© Yes, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Tread upon bis foot, will you be so good?’ said the young gentle- 
man. “The foot next you's the gouty one.” 

Mr. Pecksniff hesitating to perform this friendly office, Mr. Jonas did it 
himself ; at the same time crying— 

“ Come, wake up, father, or you'll be having the nightmare, and screech- 
ing out, J know.—De you ever have the nightmare, cousin!’ he asked 
his neighbor, with characteristic gallantry, as he dropped his voice again. 

“ Sometimes,” answered Charity. “ Not often.” 

* The other one,” said Mr. Jonas, after a pause. 
the nightmare ?”” 

“I don’t know,” replied Charity. “ You had better ask her.”’ 

“She laughs so;” said Jonas; “there’s no talking to her. Only hark 
how’s she a going on now! You're the sensible one, cousin!” 

“Tut, tut!” eried Charity. 

“Oh! But youare! You know you are!” 

“ Mercy isa little giddy,” said Miss Charity. “But she’ll sober down 
in time.” 

“It'll be a very long time, then, if she does at all,” rejoined her cousin. 
“ Pake alittle more room.” 

“Tam afraid of crowding you,” said Charity. But she took it notwith- 
standing ; and after one or twe remarks on the extreme heaviness of the 
coach, and the number of places it stopped at, they fell into a silence 
which remained unbroken by any member of the party until supper-time. 

Although Mr. Jonas conducted Charity to the hotel and sat himself be- 
side her at the board, it was pretty clear that he had an eye to “ the other 
one” also, for he often glanced across at Mercy, and seemed to draw com- 
parisons between the personal appearance of the two, which were not un- 
favorable tothe superior plumpness of the younger sister. He allowed 
himself no great leisure for this kind of observation, however, being busily 
engaged with the supper, which, as he whispered in his fair companion’s 
ear, was a coutract business, and therefere the more she ate, the better the 
better the bargain was. His father and Mr. Pecksniff, probably acting on 
the same wise principle, demolished everything that came within their 
reach, and by that means acquired a greasy expression of countenance, 
indicating contenment, if not repletion, which it was very pleasant te con- 
demplate. e 

hen they could eat no more, Mr. Pecksniffand Mr. Jonas subscribed 
for two sixpennyworths of hot brandy-and-water, which the latter gentle- 
man considereda more polite order than one shillingsworth ; there being 


“ Does she ever have 


| signs of day yet spyensing 
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a chance of their getting more spirit out of the eo under this arrange- 
low the 


met than if it were all in one glass. Having sw ed his share of 
enlivening fluid, Mr. Pecksniff, under pretence of going to see if the coach 
were ready, went secretly to the bar, and had his own little bottle filled, 
in order that he might refresh himself at leisure in the dark coach with- 
out being observed. 

These ee concluded, and the coach being ready, they gat 
into their old places and jogged on again. But before he composed hin:- 
self fora nap, Mr. Pecksniff delivered a kind of grace after meat, in these 
words :— 

“The process of digestion, as 1 have been informed by anatomical 
friends, is one of the most wenderful works of nature. I do not know how 
itmay be with others, but it is a great satisfaction to me to know, when 
regaling on my humble fare, that I am putting in motion the most beauti- 
ful machinery with which we have any acquaintance. I really feel at 
such times as if | was doing a public service. When I have wound my- 
self up, if | may employ such a term,” said Mr. Pecksniff with exquisite 
tenderness, “and know that l am Going, | feel that in the lesson afforded 
by the works within me, | am a Benefactor tomy Kind!” 

As nothing could be added to this, nothing was said; and Mr. Peck- 
sniff, exulting, it may be presumed, in his mora! utility, went to sleep 


| again. 


The rest of the night wore away in the usual manner. Mr. Pecksnifi 
end Old Anthony kept tumbling ageinst each other and waking up much 
terrified; or crushed their heads in opposite corners of the coach and 
strangely tattooed the surface of their facee—Heaven knows how—in 
their sleep. ‘The coach stopped and went on, and went on and stopped, 


| times out of number. Passengers got up and passengers got down, and 
fresh horses came and went end came again, with scarcely any interval 


between each team as it seemed to those who were dozing, and with a gap 
of a whole night between every one as it seemed to those who were broad 
awake. At length they began to jolt and rumble over horribly uneven 
stones, and Mr. Pecksniff looking out of window said it was to-morrow 
morning, and they were there. 

Very soon afterwards the coach stopped at the office in the city ; and 
the street in which it was situated was already in a bustle, that fully 
bore out Mr. Pecksnifi’s words about its bemg morning, though for any 

in the sky it might have been tidight There 
| was a dense fog too—as if it were a city in the clouds, which they had 
been travelling to all nigh up a magic beanstalk—and a thick crust upon 
the pavement like oil-cake ; whieh, one of the outside (mad, no doubt) 
said to another (his keeper, of course,) was snow. 
} ee a confused leave of Anthony and his eon, and leaving the lug- 
face of himself and daughters at the office to be called for afterwards, Mr. 
*ecksniff, with one of the young ladies under each arm, dived across the 
| street, and then across other streets, and so up the queerest courts, and 
| down the strangest alleys and under the blindest archways, in a kind of 
frenzy: now skipping over a kennel, now running for his life from a coach 
and horses; now thinking he had lost his way, now thinking he had found 
it; now in a state of the highest confidence, now despondent to the last 
degree, but always in a great perspiration and flurry ; until at length they 
| stoppédin a kind of paved yard near the Monument. That is to say, Mr. 
Pecksniff told them so ; for as to anything they could see of the Monu- 
ment, or anything else but the buildmgs close at hand, they might as well 
| have been playing blindman’s buff at Salisbury. 

Mr. Pecksniff looked about him for a moment, and then knocked at the 
door of a very dingy edifice, even among the choice collection of dingy 
edifices at hand ; on the front of which was a little oval board, like a 
tea-tray, with this inscription—* Commercial Boarding House: M. Ted- 
rers.”” 

‘ Itseemed that M. Todgers was not up yet, for Mr. Pecksniff knocked 
twice and rang thrice, without makivg any impression on anything but a 
dog overthe way. At lasta chain and some bolts were withdrawn with 
a rusty noise, as if the weather had made the very fastenings hoarse, and 
a small boy with a large red head, and no nose to speak of and a ve 

dirty Wellington boot on his left arm, appeared ; who (being surprised) 
rubbed the nose just mentioned with the back of a shoe-brush, and said 

| nothing. 

“ Suil a-bed, my man ?” asked Mr. Pecksnifi. 

“Still a-bed!”’ replied the boy. “ I wish they wos still a-bed. They’re 

| very noisy a-bed; all calling for their boots at once. 1 thought you wos 
the Paper, and wondered why you didn’t shove yourself through the grat- 

ing as usual. What do you want?” 

| Considering his years, which were tender, the youth may be said to 
have preferred this question sternly, and iv. something of a defiant man- 
ner. But Mr. Pecksnifi, without taking umbrage at his bearing, put acard 

| in his hand, and bade him take that up-stairs, and show them in the 
meanwhile into a room where there was a fire. 

“Or if there’s one in the eating parlor,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “I can find 

| it myself.” So he led his daughters, without waiting for any further in- 

troduction, into a room on the ground floor, where a table-cloth (rather a 
tight and scanty fit in reference to the table it covered) was already spread 
for breakfast: displaying a mighty dish of pink boiled beef; an instance 
of that particular style of loaf which is known to housekeepfrs as a slack- 
baked, crummy quartern; a liberal provision of cups and saucers; and 
| the usual appendages. 

Inside the fender were some half dozen pairs of shoes and boots, of va- 
rious sizes, just cleaned and turned with the soles upward to dry ; and a 
pair of short black gaiters, on one of which was chalked—in sport, it would 
appear, by some gentleman who had slipped down for the purpose, pend- 

; ing his toilet, and gone up again—* Jinkins’s Particular,” while the other 
exhibited a sketch in profile, claiming to be the portrait of Jinkins him- 
self. 

M. Todgers’s Commercial Boarding-House was a house of that sort 
which is likely to be dark at any time; but that morning it was especially 

| derk. There was an odd smell in the passage, as if the concentrated es- 
seuce of all the dinners that had been cooked in the kitchen since the 
house was built, lingered at the top of the kitchen stairs to that hour, and , 
like the Black Friar in Don Juan, “ weuldn’t be driven away.” In par- 
ticular, there was a sensation of eabbage ; as if all the greens that had 
| ever been boiled there, were evergreens, aad flourished in immortal 
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strength. The parlor was wainscoted, and communicated to strangers a | 
magnetic and instinctive consciousness of rats and mice. The staircase | 
was very gloomy and very broad, with balustrades so thick and heavy | 
that they would have served for a bridge. Ina sombre corner on the first 
landing, stood a gruff old giant of a clock, with a preposterous coronet of | 
three brass balls on his head ; whom few had ever seen—none ever looked | 
in the face—and who seemed to continue his heavy tick for no other rea- 
son than to warn heedless people from running into him accidentally. It 
had not been papered or painted, hadn't Todgers’s, within the memory of 
man. It was very black, begrimed, and mouldy. And, at the top of the | 
staircase, was an old, disjointed, rickety, ill-favored skylight, patched and 
mended in all kinds of ways, which looked distrustfully down at every- | 
thing that passed below, and covered Todgers’s up as if it were a sort of 
human eucumber-frame, and only people of a peculiar growth were reared 
there. 

Mr. Pecksniff and his iair daughters had not stood warming themselves 
at the fire ten minutes, when the sound of feet was heard upen the stairs, 
and the presiding deity of the establishment came hurrying in. 

M. Todgers was a lady—rather a bony and hard-featured lady—with a 
row of curls in front of her head, shaped like little barrels of beer ; and on 
the top of it something made of net—you couldn't call it a cap exactly— 





which looked like a Black cobweb. She had a little basket on ber arm, 
and in ita bunch of keys that jingled as she came. In her other hand 
she bore a flaming tallow candl , which, after surveying Mr. Pecksniff 
for one instant by its light. she put down upon the table, to the end that 
she might receive him with the greater cordiality. 

“ Mr. Pecksniff;’ cried Mrs. Todgers. “Welcome to Londen! Who 
would have thought of such a visit as this, after so—dear, dear!—so many 
years! How do you do, Mr. Pecksniff?” 

“ As wall asever; and as glad to see you, as ever; Mr.’Pecksniff made 
response. “Why, you are younger than you used to be!” 

“ You are, 1 amsure!” said Mrs. Todgers. “ You're not a bit changed.” 

“What do you say to this?” cried Mr. Pecksnif, stretching out his 
hand towards the young ladies. “ Dees this make me no older?” 

“Not your daughters!” exclaimed the lady, raising her hands and 
clas ing them. “Oh, no, Mr. Pecksniff! Your second, and her brides- 
maid! 

Mr. Pecksniff smiled complacently ; shook his head; and said, “My | 
daughters, Mrs. Todgers: merely my daughters.” 

“Ah!” sighed the good lady, “I must believe vou, for now I look at | 
‘em I think I should have known ’em anywhere. My dear Miss Pecks- 
nifis, how happy your pa has made me !”’ 

She lbs them both; and being by this time overpowered by her 
feelings er the inclemency of the morning, jerked a little pocket handker- 
chief out of the little basket, and applied the same to her face. 

“* Now, my good madam,” said Mr. Pecksnif, “I know the rules of your 
establishment, and that you only receive gentlemen boarders. But it oc- 
curred to me, when I lett home, that perhaps you weuld give my daugh- 

ers house room, and make an exception in their favor.” 

“‘ Perhaps?” cried Mrs. Todgers ecstatically. “ Perhaps 1” 

“I may say then, that [ was sure you would,” said Mr. Pecksniff®. “I 
know that you have a little room of your own, aad that they can be com- | 
fortable there, without appearing at the general table.” ~ 

“Dear girls'”’ said Mrs. Todgers. “I must take that liberty once 
more.” j 

Mrs. Todgers meant by this that she must embrace them once more, 
which she accordingly did, with great ardor. But the truth was, that, the 
house being full with the exception of one bed, which would now be oc- 
cupied by Mr. Pecksniff, she wanted time for consideration; and so much 
time teo (for it was a knotty point how to dispose of them,) thateven when | 
this second embrace was over, she stood for some moments gazing at the 
sisters, with affection beaming in onc eye, and calculation shining out of 
the other. 3 

“T think I know how to arrange it,’ said Mrs. Todgers, at length. “ A 
sofa bedstead in the little third room which opens from my own parlor— 


Oh, you dear girls! 

Thereupon she embraced them onco more, observing that she could not 
decide which was most like their poor mother (which was highly proba- 
ble: seeing that sne had never beheld that lady,) but that she rather 





thought the youngest was; and then she said thatasthe gent'emen would | 


be down directly, and the ladies were fatigued with travelling, would they 
step into her room at once? 


It was on the samé floor; being in fact, the back parlor; and had, as 
Mrs. Todgers said, the great advantage (in London) of not being over- 
looked ; as they would see, when the fog cleared off. Nor was this a 
vain-glorious boast, for it commanded at a perspective of two feet, a brown 
wall with a black cistern on the top. The sleeping apartment designed 
for the young ladies was approached from this chamber by a mightily 
convenient little dour, which would only open when fallen against by a 
strong person. Tt commanded from a similar pomt ef sight another anzle 
of the wall, and another side of the cistern. “ Not the damp side,” said 
Mrs. Todgers. “ T'hat is Mr. Jinkins’s.” 


In the first of these sanctuaries a fire was speedily kindled by the youth- 
ful porter, who whistling at bis work in the absence of Mrs. Trodgers (aot 
to meution his sketching figures on his eorduroys with burnt firewood.) 
and being afterwards taken by that lady in the fact, was dismissed with a 
box on his ears. Having prepared breakfast for the yeang ladies with 
her own hands, she withdrew to preside in the other room - where the joke 
at Mr. Jinkins’s expense, seemed to be proceeding rather noisily. 

“1 won't ask you yet, my dears,” said Mr. Pecksuaiff, looking in at the 
door, “how you like London. Shall £7” i 

“ We haven’t seen much of it, pa!’ cried Mercy. 

“ Nothing, | hope,” said Cherry. (Both very miserably.) 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “that’s true. We have our pleasure, 
and our business too, before us. Allin good time. All in good time!” 

Whether Mr. Pecksniff’s business in London was as strictly profes- 
sional as he had given his new pupil to understand, we shall see, to adopt 
that worthy man’s phrascology, “ all in good time.” 


( T'o be continued.) 


| of Cuarntes Paut ve Kock. 


écarte, for my daughter can't endure lote. 


A CIT’S SOIREE. 
Tue following sketch of a ‘* Soirée Bourgeoise” is from the French 
It not only gives us a curious illustra- 
tion of French character, but presents a clearer insight into the pe- 
culiaritics of French domestic literature than can be acquired in any 
other quarter. 


Lights were observed some time ago, in the four windows of an 


apartment on the second floor of a house in the Rue Grenetat. It 


was not quite so brilliant as the Cercle des Etrangers, but still it an- 
nounced something. These four windows, with lights glancing in 
them all, had an air of rejoicing, and the industrious inhabitants of 
the Rue Grenetat, who don’t generally go to much expense for illu- 
mination, even in their shops, looked at the four windows which 
eclipsed the street lamps in their brilliancy, and said, “ There's cer- 
tainly something very extraordinary going on this evening at M. La. 
(’s!” M. Lupot is an honest tradesman, who has retired from 
iness some time. After vr on d stationary for thirty 
without ever borrowing of a neighbor, er failing in a payment, 
Lupot, having scraped together an income of three hundred and 
twenty i of his stock in trade, and closed his > 
to devote himself entirely to the pleasures of domestic life with his 
excellent spouse, Madame Felicité Lupot—a woman of an i 
apathetic turn of mind, who did admirably well in the shop as long 
as she had only to give change for half crowns, but whose abilities 
extended no further. But this had not prevented her from making « 
very good wife to her husbaud, (which proves that much talent is not 
required for that purpose,) and presenting him with a daughter and 


a son. 

The daughter was the eldest, and had attained her seventeenth 
year; and M. Lupot, who spared nothing on ber education, did not 
despair of finding a husband for her with a soul above sticks of seal. 


| ing-wax and wafers—more especially as it was evident she had no 


turn for trade, and believing she had a decided genius for the fine 
arts—for she had painted her father as a shepherd with his crook, 
when she was only twelve, and had learned a year after to play “ Je 
suis Lindore” by ear on the piano. M. Lupot was proud of his —— 
ter, who was thus a painter and a musician; who was a foot 

thgn-her papa ; who held herself as upright asa Prussian grenadier ; 


| who made a eurtsey like Taglioni, who had a Roman nose three 
| times the size of other people’s, a mouth to match, and eyes so arch 


and playful, that it was difficult to discover them. The boy was 
only seven; he was allowed to do whatever he chose—he was so 
very young; and Monsieur Ascanius availed himself of the permis. 
sion, and was in mischief from morning to night. His father was toe 
fond pf him to scold him, and his mother wouldn’t take the trouble 
to get into a passion. 

Well, then, one morning M. Lupot soliloquized—“ I have a good 


| fortune, a charming family, and a wife who has never been ina rage; 


but all this does not lead to a man’s being invited, courted, and made 
much of in the world. Since I have cut the botpress wove and red 
scaling-wax, I have seen nobody but a few friende—retired trades. 
men like myself—who drop in to take a hand at vingt-et-un, or loto ; 


| but I wish more than that—my daugh‘er must not live in so narrow 
_acircle; my daughter has a decided turn for the arts ; I ought to 


have artists to my house. I will give soir¢es, tea-parties—yes, with 
punch at parting, if it be necessary. We shall play bowillote and 
Indeed, I wish to set 

ple talking about my re-unions, and to find a husband for Celanire 
worthy of her.” M. Lupot was seated near his wife, who was seated 
on an elastic sofa, and was caressing a cat on her knee. He said to 
her— 

“« My dear Felicité, I intend to give soir-es—to receive lots of com- 

We live in too confined a sphere fur our daughter, who was 
born for the arts—and for Ascanius, who, it strikes me, will make 
some noise in the world.” 

Madame Lupot continued to caress the cat, and replied, “ Well, 
what have I to do with that? Do I hinder you from receiving com- 
pany ? If it doesn’t cause me any trouble—for | must teil you first of 
all, you musn’t count on me to help you”— 

“You will have nothing at all to do, my dear Felicité, but the 
honours of the house.” ; 

“] must be getting up every minute’ — 

« You do it so grecefully,” replied the husband—* I will give all 
the orders, and Celanire will second me.” 

Mademoiselle was enchanted with the intention of her sire, and 
threw her arms round his neck. r 

Oh yes! papa,” she said, “invite as many as you can. I will 
learn to play some country-dances that we may have a ball, and fin- 
ish my head of Belisarius—you must get it framed for the occasion.” 

And the little Ascanius whooped and hallo'd in the middle of the 
room. “1 shall have tea and punch and cakes. I'll eat every 
thing ‘” 

After this conversation M. Lupot had set*to work. He went to 
his friends and his friends’ friends—to people he hardly knew, and 
invited them to his party, begging them to bring any body with 
them they liked. M. Lupot had formerly sold rose-colored paper to 
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a musician, and drawing pencils to an artist. He went to his an- 
cient customers, and pressed them to come and to bring their pro. 
fessional friends with them. In short, M. Lupot was so prodigiously 
active that in four days he had run through nearly the whole of Paris, 
caught an immense cold, and spent seven shillings in cab hire. 
Giving an entertainment has its woes as well as its pleasures. 

The grand day, or rather the grand evening, at last arrived. All 
the lamps were lighted, and they had even borrowed some from 
their neighbors ; for,Celanire had diseovered that their own three 
lamps did not give light enough both for the public.room and the sup- 
per-room—(which on ordinary occasions was a bed-chamber.) It was 
the first time that M. Lupot had borrowed any thing—but also it was 
the first time that M. Lupot gave a soirée. 

From the dawn of day M. Lupot was busy in preparation: He 
had ordered in cakes and refreshments; bovght sundry packs of 
cards, brushed the tables, and tucked up the curtains. Madame Lu- 
pot had sat all the time quietly on the sofa, ejaculating from time to 


time, “‘ I’m afraid ’twill be a troublesome business all this receiving 
” 














Celanire had finished her Belisarius, who was an exact likeness of 
Blue Beard, and whom they had honored with a Gothic frame, and 
placed in a conspicuous part of the room. Mademoicelle Lupot was 
dressed with amazing care. She had a new gown, her hair plaited 
alaClotilde. Ali this must make a great sensation. Ascanius was 
rigged out in his best; but this did not hinder him from kicking up a 
dust in the room, from getting up on the furniture, handling the 
cards, and taking them to make houses ; from opening the cupboards, 
and laying his fingers on the cakes. 

Sometimes M. Lupot’s patience gave way, and he cried, ‘* Madame, 
I beg you’ll make your son be quiet.” But Madame Lupot answer. 
ed withou' turning her head, ‘* Make him quiet yourself, M. Lupot— 
you know very well it’s your business to manage him.” 

It was now eight o’clock, and nobody was yet arrived. Mademoi- 
Selle looked at her father, who looked at his wife, who looked at her 
cat. The father of the family muttered every now and then—“ Are 
we to have our grand soirée all to ourselves?” And he cast doleful 
looks on his lamps, his tables, and all his splendid preparations. Ma- 
demoiselle Celanire sighed and looked at her dress, and then looked 
in the mirror. Madame Lupot was as unmoved as ever, and said, 
** Is this what we’ve turned every thing topsy-turvy for!” As for 
fittle Ascanius, he jumped about the room, and shouted, “If nobody 
comes, what lots of cakes we shall have!” 
It isa family from the Rue St. Denis, retired perfumers, who have 
only retained so much of their ancient profession, that they cover 
themselves all over with odors. When they enter the room, you feel 
as if a hundred scent-bottles were opened at once. There is such a 
smell of jasmine and vanille, that you have good luck if you get off 
without a headache. Other people drop in. M. Lupot does not 


know half his guests, for many of them are brought by others, and | 


even these he scarcely knows the names of. But he is enchanted 
with every thing. A young fashionable is presented to him by some 
unknown third party, who says, ** This is one of our first pianists, 
who is good enough to give up a great concert this evening to come 
here.” The next is a famous singer, a lion in musical parties, who 
is taken out every where, and who will give one of his latest com- 
positions, though unfortunately laboring under a cold. This man won 
the first prize at the Conservatory, an unfledged Boildieu, who will 
be a great composer of operas—when he can get librettos to his ma- 
gic, and music to his librettos. 

The next is a painter. He has shown at the exhibition—he has 
had wonderful success. To be sure nobody bought his pictures, be- 
cause he didn’t wish to sell them to people that couldn’t appreciate 
them. In short, M. Lupot secs nobody in his rooms that is not first. 
rate in some way or other. He is delighted with the thought—ra. 
vished, transported. He can’t find words enough to express his sa- 
tisfaction at having such geniuses in his house. For their sakes he 
neglects his old friends—he scarcely speaks to them. It seems the 


mew-comers, people he has never seen before, are the only people | 
Madame Lupot is tired of getting up, | 


worthy of his attentions. 
curtsying, and sitting down again. But her daughter is radiant with 
joy; her husband gocs from room to room, rubbing his hands, as if 

e had bought al! Paris, and got it a bargain. And little Ascanius 
never comes out of the bed-room without his mouth full. But it is 
not enough to invite a large party; you must know how to amuse 
them ; it is a thing which very few people have the art of, even those 
most accustomed to have svirées. In some you get tired, and you 


are in great ceremony ; you must restrict yourself to a conversation | 
In oihers, you are | 


that is neither open, nor friendly, nor amusing. 
pestered to death by the amphitrion, who is perhaps endowed with 
the bump of music, and won't leave the piano for fear some one else 
should take his place. There are others fond of cards, who only 


ask their friends that they may make up atable. Such individuals 
care for nothing but the game, and don’t trouble themselves whether 
the rest of their guests are amused or not. Ah! there are few homes 
that know how to receive their company, or to make every bod 
pleased. It requires a*tact, a cleverness, en absence of self, whic 
must surely be very unusual since we see so few specimens of them 
in the soirées we attend. 


At last the bell rang.— | 
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chamber, and back again—he smiled, he bowed, and rubbed his 
hands. But the new.comere, who had not come to his house to see 
him smile and rub his hands, began to say, in very audible whispers, 
‘* Ah, well, do people pass the whole night here looking at cach other’ 
Very delightful—very !” 

M. Lupot has tried to start a conversation with a big man in spec- 
tacles, with a neckcloth of great dimensions, and who makes extra- 
ordinary faces as he looks round on the company. M. Lupot hae 
been told, that the gentleman with the large neckcloth is a literary 
man, and that he will probably be good enough to read or recite some 
lines of his own composition. The ancient stationer coughs three 
times before venturing to address so distinguished a character, but 
says at last—‘* Enchanted to see at my house a gentleman so—an 
author of such os ’ 

“ Ah, you're the host here, are you 7—the master of the house?”"— 
said the man in the neckeloth. 

“T flatter myself I am—with my wife, of course—the lady on the 
sofa—you see her? My daughter, sir—she’s the tall young lady, 80 
upright in her figure. She designs, and has an excellent touch on 
the piano. I have a son also—a little fiend—it was he who crept 
this minute between my legs—he’s an extraordinary cleyv——” 

“ There is one thing, sir,” replied the big man, ‘‘ that I can’t com- 
prehend—a thing that amazes me—and that is, that people who live 
in the Rue Grenetat should give parties. It is a miserable street—a 
horrid street—covered eternally with mud—choked up with cars—a 
wretched part of the town, dirty, noisy, pestilential—bah !” 

“ And yet, sir, for thirty years I have lived here.” 

“Oh Lord, sir, I should have died thirty times over! When 
| people live in the Rue Grenetat they should give up society, for 
you'll grant it is a regular trap to seduce people into such an abomi- 
nable street. 1” ; 

M. Lupot gave up 2miling and rubbing his hands. He moves off 
from the big man in the spectacles, whose conversation had by no 
means amused him, and he goes up to a group of young people whe 
seem examining the Belisarius of Mademoiselle Celaniere. 

“‘They’re admiring my daughter’s drawing,” said M. Lupot to 
himself; “I must try to overhear what these artists are saying.” 
The young people certainly made sundry remarks on the perfor- 
mance, plentifully intermixed with sneers of a very unmistakable 
kind. 

* Can you make out what the head is meant for?” 

“ Not I. I confess I never saw any thing so ridiculous ?” 

“ 1’s Belisarius, my dear fellow.” 

‘Impossible !—it’s the portrait of some grocer, some relation, pro- 
| bably, of the family—look at the nose—the mouth—” 

“It is intolerable folly to put a frame to such a daub.” 

“ They must be immensely silly.” 

«* Why, it isn’t half so good as the head of the Wandering Jew at 
the top of a penny ballad.” 

M. Lupot has heard enough. He slips off from the group without 
a word, and glides noiselessly to the piano. The young performer 
who had sacrificed a great concert to come to his soirce, had sat 
down to the instrument and run his fingers over the notes. 

‘«What a spinnet!” he cried—“ what a wretched kettle! How 
can you expect a man to perform on such a miserable instrument? 
The thing is absurd— hear this A—hear this G—it’s like a hurdy- 
gurdy—notone note of it intune!” But the performer stayed at the 
piano notwithstanding, and playcd incessantly, thumping the keys 
with such tremendous force, that every minute a chord snapped ; 
when such a thing happencd—he burst into a laugh, and said, 
‘Good! there's another gone—there will soon be none left.” 

M. Lupot flushed up to the ears. He felt very much inclined to 
say to the celebrated performer, “Sir, I didn’t ask you here to break 
all the chords of my piano. Let the instrument alone if you don’t 
like it, but don’t hinder other people from playing on it for our 
amusement.” 

But the good M. Lupot did not venture on so bold a speech, which 
would have been a very sensible speech nevertheless; and he stood 
quietly while his chords were getting smashed, though it was by no 
| means a pleasant thing to do. 


Mademoiselle Celaniere goes up to her father. She is distressed 
at the way her piano is treated ; she has no opportunity of playing 
her air; but she hopes to make up for it by singing a romance, 
which one of their old neighbors is going to accompany on the 
guitar. 


It is not without some difficulty that M. Lupot obtains silence for 
his daughter’s song. At sight of the old neighbor and his guitar a 
smothered laugh is visible in the assembly. It is undeniable that the 
gentleman is not unlike a respectable Troubadour with a barrel- 
organ, and that his guitar is like an ancient harp. There is great 
curiosity to hear the old gentleman touch his instrument. He begins 
by beating time with his feet and his head, which latter movement 
gives him very much the appearance of a mandarin that you some- 
times see on a mantelpiece. Nevertheless Mademoiselle Lupot es- 
says her ballad; but she can never manage to overtake her accom- 
| panier, who, instead of following the singer, seems determined to 


| M. Lupot went to and fro—from the reception-room to the bed- 
| 
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make no alteration in the movement of his head and feet. The bal- 
lad is a failare—Celanire is confused, she has mistaken herr notes— 
she loses her recollection; and, instead of hearing his daughter’s 


praises, M. Lupot overhears the young people whispering—‘It _ passion, takes his hat and rushes from the room, exclaiming—* It 


woulda’t do in a beer-shop.”” 

“I must order in the tea,” thought the ex-stationer—“ it will per- 
haps put them into good-humor.” 

And M. Lupot rashes off to give instructions to the maid; and 
that old individual, who has never seen such a company before, does 
not know how to get on, and breaks cups and saucers without mercy, 
in the effort to make haste. 

“ Nannette, have you got ready the other things you were to bring 
in with the tea ?—the muffins—the cakes ?”” 

“ Yes, sir”—replied Nannette—“ all is ready—every thing will be 
in in a moment.” 

“But there is another thing I told you, Nannette—the sand- 
wiches.” 

“The witches, sir?—the sand ?”—inquired the puzzled Nan- 
nette. 

“It is an English dish—I explained it to you before—slices of 
bread and butter, with ham between.” 

“ Oh la, sir!’ exclaimed the maid—“ I have forgotten that ragout 
—oh dear!” 

“ Well—make haste, Nannette; get ready some immediately, 
while my daughter hands round the tea and muffins—you can bring 
them in on a tray.” 

The old domestic hurries into the kitchen grumbling at the English 
dainty, and cuts some slices of bread and covers them with butter; 
but as she had never thought of the ham, she cogitates a long time 
how she can supply the want of it—at last, on looking round, she 
discovers a piece of beef that had been left at dinner. 

‘** Pardien,” she says, “ I’ll cut some Iumps of this and put them 
on the bread. With plenty of salt they’il pass very well for ham— 
they’ll drive me wild with their English dishes—they will.” 

The maid speedily does as she says, and then hurries into the 
room with a tray covered with her extempore ham sandwiches. 

Every body takes one—for they have grown quite fashionable 
along with tea. But immediately there is an universal murmur in 
the assembly. The ladies throw their slices into the fire, the gentle- 
men spit theirs on the furniture, and they—‘t why the devil do people 
give us things like these ?—they’re detestable.” 

“It's my opinion, God forgive me! the man means to feed us with 
scraps from the pig-trough,” says another. 

‘It’s a regular do, this soirée,” says a third. 

“ The tea is disgustingly smoked,” says a fourth.” 

* And all the little cakes look as if they had been fingered before,” 
says the fifth. 

* Decidedly they wish to poison us,” says the big man in the neck. 
cluth, looking very morose. 

M. Lupot isin despair. He goes in search of Narnette, who has 
hidden herself in the kitehen ; and he busies himself in gathering up 
the fragments of the bread and butter from the floor and the fire- 

‘ace. 
. Madame Lupot says nothing; but she is in very bad humor, for 
she has put on a new cap, which she fvlt sure would be greatly ad- 
mired ; and a lady has come to her and said— 

‘Ah, madame, what a shocking head-dress!—your cap is very 
old-fashioned—those shapes are quite gone out.” 

“And yet, madame,” replies Madame Lupot, “I bought it, not 
two days ago, in the Rue St. Martin.” 

“ Well, madame—Is that the street you go to for the’ fashions 7— 
Go to Mademoiselle Alexina Larose Cafrefous Gaillon—you'll get 
delicious caps there—new fashions-and every thing so tasteful: for 
Heaven’s sake, madame, never put on that cap again. You look, at 
least, a hundred.” 

“I's worth one’s while, truly,” thought Madame Lupot, “ to tire 
one’s self to death receiving people, to be treated to such pretty com. 
pli nents.” 


Her husband, in the meanwhile, continued his labors in pursuit of 
the rejected sandwiches. 


The big man in spectacles, who wmdered that people could live in 
the Rue Grenetat, had no idea, nevertheless, of coming there for 
nothing. He has seated himself in an arm.chair in the middle of the 
room, and informs the company that he is going to repeat a few lines 
of his own to them.—The society seems by no means enchanted with 
the announcement, but forms itself in a circle, te listen to the poet. 
He coughs and spits, wipes his mouth, takes a pinch of snuff, snee. 
zes, has the lamps raised, the doors shut, asks a tambler of sugar and 
water, and passes his hand through his hair. After continuing these 
operations for some minutes, the literary man at last begins. He 
spouts his verses in a voice enough to break the glasses; before he 
has spoken a minute, he has presented a tremendous picture of crimes, 
and deaths, and scaffulds, sufficient to appal the stoutest hearts, whea 
suddenly a great crash from the inner room attracts universal atten. 
tion. It is the young Ascanius, who was trying to get a muffin on 
the tep of a pile of diehes, and has upset the table, with muffin, and 
dishes, and all on his ownhead. M. Lnpot runs off to ascertain the 








eause of the dreadful cries of his son; the company follow him, vot a 
little rejoiced to find an excuse for hearing no more of the poem ; 
and the poet, deprived in this way of an audience, gets up in a furious 


serves me right. How could I have been fool enough to recite good 
verses in the Rue Grenetat !” 

Ascanius is brought in and roars lustily, for two ofthe dishes have 
been broken on his nose; and as there is no chance now, either of 
poetry or music, the party have recourse to cards—for it is impossible 
to sit all night and do nothing. 

They make up a table at bouitlote, and another at ccarfe. M Lua 
pot takes his place at the latter. He is foreed to cover all the betes 
when his side refuses ; and M. Lupot, who never played higher than 
shilling etakes in his life, is horrified when they tell him—* You must 
lay down fifteen francs te equal our stakes.” 

“Fifteen francs!” says M. Lupot, “what is the meaning of all 
this 7” 

“It means, that you must make up the stakes of your side, to what 
we have put down onthis. The master of the house is always ex- 
pected to make up the difference.” 

M. Lupot dare not refuse. He lays down his fifteen franes and 
loses them; next game the deficiency is twenty. In short, in less 
than half an hour, the ex-stationer loses ninety francs. His eyes start 
out of his head—he scarcely knows where he is; and to complete his 
misery, the ite party, in lifting up the money they have won, 
upset one af the Jamps he had borrowed from his neighbors, and. 
smashed it into fifty pieces, 

At last the hour of separation comes. The goed citizen has been 
anxious for it for along time. All his gay company depart, without 
even wishing good-night to the host who has exerted himself so much 
for their entertainment. The family of the Lupots are left alone ; 
Madame, overcome with fatigue, and vexed because her cap had 
been found fault with; Celanire, with tears in her eyes, because her 
music and Belisarius had been laughed at; and Aseanius sick and 
ill, because he has nearly burst himself with cakes and muffins; M. 
Lupot was, perhaps, the unhappiest of all, thinking of his ninety 
francs and the broken lamp. Old Nannette gathered up the crumbs 
of the sandwiches, and muttered—“ Do they think people make 
English dishes to have them thrown into the corners of the room ?” 

‘It’s done,” said M. Lupot; “I shall give no more soirées. I be- 
gin to think I was foolish in wishing to leave my own sphere. When 
people of the same class lark and joke each other, it’s all very well ; 
but when you meddle with your superiors, and they are uncivil, it 
| hurts your feelings. Their mockery is an insult, and you don’t get 

over it soon. My dear Celanire, I shall decidedly try to marry you 
to a stationer.” 


—— 


New Year's Eve at Hanwaeret Lunatic AsyLum—IsFLuesce oF 
Music on THe Patients.—I was requested to play something on the 
pianoforte, which I did with pleasure, as much to amuse them, as to ob- 
serve the effects produced by music on their different organizations. Some 
seemed passive, and unmoved; not even affected by the mere physical 
noise. Others drew near, listened attentively ; but their air was indif- 
ferent. Ithen tried vocal music, and scarcely begun to sing a simple 
melody, when & woman began to cry. Another fell, fainting into the 
arms of the persons about her, and was taken away All was done so 
silently, that I was quite unaware of what was passingbehindme. They 
showed an extreme attention to my singing. After each littl melody 
they applauded; and one woman, when I rose asked permission to kise 
my hand for the delight I had given her. The male patients, at their 
entertainment, required rather to be guided in their musical performance, 
than assisted; and, indeed, the entertainment was almost entirely ® 
musical one. Besides an excellent and substantial supper, with beer, 
and pipes, and a moderate supply of tobacco to those who wished, music 
had the principal share inthe evening’s amusement. Some played on the 
fiddie, others on the flute, the porter of the establishment beat the drum 
admirably, and the orchestra was cunducted with a good deal of humour 
by some of the Asylum assistants. After some ing of the musical 
band up and down the wards, in which ladies gentlemen, fine young 
girls, and children, mingled freely and cheerfully among the patients, all 
of whom behaved to the visitors with much respect and deference, I 
was requested to give a litle vocal music to this class of patients, as I 
had previously done to the females. But I was soon surrounded, net 
only with listeners, but singers. I asked a patient near me, formerly an 
artist, if he liked music. ‘ {am not only fond of music,” he answered, 
“but of people who can make music, like you.’ I asked him if he would 
sing, he said, Yes; if { would! play the accompaniment, he would sing 
“ Alice Gray.” He did so in a very creditable manner, and gave the last 
line “ My heart, my heart, is breaking,” with an expression which show- 
ed that he felt what he sang. Another patient, whom I asked to sing, 
said, “ I only sing when I am by myself; and, though not a musician, I 
have an exquisite taste for music. I must own that (be added), though 
we should never sing our own praises.”"— Mainzer's Musical Times. 


————- 


No Rear Greatness witnour Sincerity —No real greatness enn 
long co-exist with deceit. The whole faculties of man must be exerted 
in order to call forth noble energies; and he who is not earnestly sin 
{ cere, lives in but half his being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed, 















































































BROTHER JONATHAN. 
. RAILROAD ADVENTURE. “ But your aunt's address,” said the stranger, “I am so ignorant as 


not to know it; oblige me by writing it, that there may be no bility 
OT Canines Corea: of a mistake;” and, drawing a card from his pocket, he asked the mo- 
CHAPTER I. ney-taker, in the frigid accents of contempt, “if he would furnish the 
On @ cold, dark, winter's morning, just as the train was starting from | |ady with a pen and ink.” 
——— station, an individual, unencumbered with any other luggage than “Oh, certainly, my dear, if you wish it,”’ said the insolent fellow, ad- 
a very smal! carpet-bag, bustled up, rather than was eonducted, tothe | dressing himself to Mary. Ske, however, had found a pencil, and the 
carriage, in which be found a seat. What with unmoffling his chin from pen and ink were unnecessary; but the red spot of suppressed anger 
the coat collar which shrouded it, and depositing the above-mentioned | py rnt on the stranger's cheek, although he had sufficient mastery of him- 
carpet-bag, to his own satisfaction, under the seat, the train bad fairly | self to conceal the verbal expression of it. And he guve the wisest re- 
started before he could look round at his travelling companions. They proof to the menial’s impertinent familiarity, by offering bis arm to Mary 
were, for the most part, of a very ordinary description; and apparently, | Merston, and conducting her to a seat, at some distance, saying, as he 
rather cross and fidgety than otherwise, probably from the dispiriting | did go—* You must allow me the honor of remaining at your side till 
effect of having risen in the middle of the night—i. e., by candle light. | your servant arrives ” 
Opposite to our hero was seated a female figure. As she rode ina | ~ Mary would not have been a true woman, bad she not been touchal 
“first-class” carriage, it was according to rule to infer that she was @ | by the delicacy of the stranger’s attention; but though gentle and re- 
lady; and the expression of her countenance, as well as every gesture, | fined, and well born as many of her sex's paragons on whose fair brows 
sanctioned the inference, though, must the point have been decided by gleam the jewelled coronets of rank, she was a portionless orphan, over 
her dress, it would have admitted of some dispute. Her cloak was of | whose opening youth hung the dark and threatening cloud of poverty; 
common materials, and shabby; and her bennet was unbecoming, which | o- in more expressive phrase, she was 7 poor relation, accustomed to 
was worse than shabby. Nothing happened particularly to mark the | slights and neglect, too trifling to be made matter of complaint, and yet 
journey. The most important occurrences which might have been no | sufficiently palpable to have marvelously depressed a naturally sensitive 
ticed, were the avidity with which two gentlemen discussed politics, be- heart. No wonder, then, that she sensibly felt his deferential manner, 
ing happily of the same way of thinking; the tempwiary popularity | when she reminded him that the train by which he desired to reach 
gained by an old lady who about midday drew forth, and offered for gene- | was on the point of starting. 
ral consumption, certain delicate edibles and lady-like coigials; and the “ T can wait an hour for the next!” he exclaimed—“ such a delay 
childish distress of her little granddaughter at the long, dark tunnels. | would be very unimportant, compared to that from which your confiding 
This, under different circumstances, might have annoyed the politicians ; goodress has saved me.” 
but, in the height of their present good humor, they vied with each otuer But his politeness—or that something better, of which politeness is 
in assuaging the child’s tears by caresses and droll stories; and ihe only only iatended to be the outward sign—was spared the test; for at that 
taciturn traveliers were our hero and his vis-a-vis. Once, the former | moment a servant bustled into the office in which they were waiting, 
made a movement as if to take out his watch, but started, surprised and and after making some short apology to Miss Marston for his negligence , 
| 

















he 


annoyed at something, and certainly no watch was forthcoming. Alas! | Jed the way to acarriage, isto which the stranger handed her, remaining 
the young lady did net possess a watch, or, I am sure, she would have | j,imself uncovered until it turned g corner and was hid from his view. 
told him the time; and she was the only one who noticed the movement. The eyes of eighteen, however bright, are apt to see matters through 
Arrived at the Grand Junction, where ‘ many lines met,” the passen- | 4 jens pecullar to youth; and if the truth must be owned, to them the 
gers quickly alighted; and the greater part disposed of themselves, in | .hady side of thirty appears the very sere of life; but though the stran- 
one way or another, in an incredibly short space of time. The young ger bad evidently passed that bright barrier which divides a glittering 
lady, however, was evidently disappoirted and perplexed—having ex- | from a golden decade, the outline of his notle figure, and finely-moulded 


pected that a servant would be there to receive ber; and the gentleman | features, was more firmly impressed in Mary's memory than that of any 
without a watch, who followed her into the office in which he had asked | other Living person. 


permission to wait, became suddenly in a state of painful perturbation. : : 
The truth was, that in haste or excitement of mind, he had not only left CHAPTER II. 
his watch behind him, but had lost his purse! After a moment’s hesita- Midwinter bad passed away; for though snow lay on the ground, the 
tion, he advanced towards the person who received the fares for the line | days hed lengthened, and e bright sun gleamed upon the icicles which 
of road, on which our traveller had about thirty miles still to proceed, | hung from the verandah of Mrs. Lawford’s drawing-room, retained pro- 
and, evidently with some repugnance, mentioned the predicament in | bably in their fantastic pendules by the keen easterly wind, which seemed 
which he was placed. | to penetrate through every crevice. In an easy chair, drawn close to 
“ My mission is most urgent!’ he exclaimed—“ Laving been called to | blazing fire, the old lady sat knitting, while her two daughters were bu- 
attend most probably the death bed of a relative whom | have not seen | sily occupied with the many-tinted Berlin wools. At a table near the 
for the last dozen years. I had my purse when I paid my fave hither in | bay-window stood Mary Marston, in the midst of her morning duties — 
London; and in my haste—for the train started earlier than I expected | Sie had conferred with the cook touching the state of the larder, she had 
I must have dropped it instead of slipping it into my pocket. If you | combed the poodle, and dusted the china, and now she wes tending some 
will allow me to give you my name and address, and wi!! suffer me to go | rare hyacinths, much prized by Mrs. Lawford, who had a passion for flo- 
as far as , you may rely on my sending the money to you immediately | riculture. But a sad accident had happened—one of them had slipped 
Larrive. It is of the first importance that I should not be detained here, | from her cold fingers (she had mot been near a fire that morning), and 
which otherwise must be the case till I can hear from my friends.” the flower had snapped from the stem. A bright drop stood in each of 
‘Should be happy to oblige a gentleman, I am sure,” said the man— | her dark soft eyes,—for she had been chidden somewhat harshly for ber 
“but it 18 quite against our rules,—perhajs, however, you have some- | carelessness. Uer heart was too full of regret to make excuses, and she 
thing of value you could leave as a sort of deposit—otherwise, I assure | only murmured, “I am most unlucky.’ 











you, I dursn’t Be so good as to step on one side, here are two or ‘‘Now I do not think you are,” said Matilda Lawford, who was a 
three gentlemen waitiag for their tickets.” good-natured girl, and wished to bring round the mind of her mother, a 

The stranger paused till the office was again free; and then, with a | most initable tempered wutan, to a pleasant subject. “1 know we all 
flush that might have been taken for that of guilt, he continued— thought you very lucky to have a present of the splendid bouquet the 


‘* My good man, I grieve to say that [ inadvertanily left my watch in | very night of our ball. Was not ita piece of sheer luck to come so 
London—nor can I much wonder, in the agitation of mind, my hasty | apropos? And you were a dear gil to divide it between us. Eve ry- 
summons - body thought the flowers were from eur cwn conservatory.” 

“Ob! he, he,” cried the man, with a laugh which he intended to be | “Surely you were not so silly as to undeceive them,” chimed in the 
very expressive“ it wont do in our part of the country—very sorry, | matronly lady; who, besides being ill-tempered, was one of those weak 
but the sooner you make yourself scarce, the pleasanter it will be for | and narrow-minded mothers, whose children, if they have good qualities, 
yourself I’m thinking.”’ possess them in spite of evil culture; ‘ we shou!d have bad quite as fine 

There was an insolence implied in the ntan’s tone far beyond the ex- | a show,” she continued, “if that stupid Eilis had not let out the fires 
pression of his words; but the short pause was broken by a sweet voice, | on Christmas-eve: and there is no use in proclaiming one’s mortifi- 
which trembled as if almost frightened at its own boldness, and the | cations.” 
words— | “think the greatest piece of luck was getting back your sovereign 

“I will lend you a sovereign, sir,” fell upon the stranger's ear a3 the | with the flowers!” exclaimed Hannah, in a tone which proclaimed her 
sweetest music he had ever heard. | to be a great deal more “her mother’s daughter” than Matilda. “IT 

“God bless your young unsuspecting heart !"’ he exclaimed, with emo- j am sure I never expected yon would see it again. And the white and 
tion, as, taking off his hat, his eyes met those of his fellow-traveller; and | silver purse in which it was returned, is a love of a thing, just fit 
certainly at that moment he wondered that he had not before observed | for a card purse.” (Miss Lawford was eight-and-twenty, and had 
their marvelously sweet expression. Meanwhile, the ungloved and del. | lately grown a desperate whist-player.) ‘I don’t think you ever use 
icate, but ringless finger of the young girl, dived into a purse which it, do you, Mary?” 
looked strangely long because it was so nearly empty, and drew from it 
one of the two sovereigns it contained, 





| This was not the first ‘gentle bint’ her cousin Hannah hed given 
. | with reference to the white and silver purse; but Mary, usually as quick 
‘‘To whom am I indebted for this timely and generous loaa,and where — at understanding, as ready to yield, seemed uneccountably dull or un- 
can I have the pleasure of returning it?’ | complying whenever this subject was named. But the arrival of the 
‘Tam going to reside, I believe, within a few miles of this place, at | postman chunged the conyersation; and among the letters was one for 
my aunt Mrs. Lawford’s; if you direct it to Mary—to Miss,”’ she ad- | Mary, which being rather an unusal occurrence, excited a proportionate 
ded, as if doubtful if she dared really assume the lady-: pinsterial appel- | degree of interest. 
lation—to Miss Marston, it will reach me. ’ vig 


The contents were scanned in a few moments; but short as they were, 








they alternately blanched and flushed the cheek of Mary Marston. Then, 
bursting into tears, she dropped the letter, exclaiming— 

“It is a hoax—a cruel hoax; it cannot be real!” 

But that official letter was no hoax. Indeed, the steady old-establish- 
ed firm who signed themselves “her most obedient servants,” would 
have shuddered at the perpetration ot any thing so outrageous. No, no; 
the fact was too well authenticated for doubt or hesitation on the subject; 
Mary was no longer poor and dependent—old Sir Digby Randle, known 
threughout the county as a most eccentric character, and whose death 
had been chronicled three duys before in the Herald, had be- 
queathed Mary, by a codicil to his will, the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, in trust for her sole use til! she should become of age, when 
it would pass into her own hands! ‘The strange part of the story was, 
that nut to her knowledge had Mary Marston ever seen, or been seen, 
by her hiad benefector! 





CHAPTER Ill. 

The icicles had departed, aud the frost-bound streams were again 
ebbing gently along as they sparkled in the sunshine; the birds were 
willing merrily, and trees were unfurling their pale green leaves— 
hoar winter had departed, and the spirit of youth was again abroad in 
the world. On amorning in early May, Mary Marston commenced her 
journey, by railway, tothe metropolis. But though a few monthe older 
than when we introduced her to the reader—though her worldly know- 
ledge was somewhat increased, and her purse extremely well lined—it 
was not considered proper, expedient, or safe, for her to travel, as she 
had done before, unprotected. Accordingly, an old dependent of the 
family, whose office was something between nurse and housekeeper, was 
deputed as her attendant to London, where she had other near relatives 
to receive her. We do not attempt to account for this different arrange- 
ment, we but state the fuct, and shall only observe that on this occasion 
she wore a remarkably pretty bunnet, one indeed which was quite the 
chef d’euvre of acountry milliner. A strange coincidence, however, 
oceurred, for she was handed inte the carriage by the very same gentle- 
man to whom she had lent the sovereign on the former occasion, and 
who it appeared was returning to town by the very same train as her- 
self. Indeed he took his seat as before, exactly opposite to her; but 
after a smile of recognition had passed between them, Mary observed an 
expression helf-mirthful, half scornful, pass over his face, as old Nurse 
entered the carriage; but it was evidently not occasioned by patrician 
distaste atthe prospect of a plebeian fellow-traveller, for he paid the re- 
spect due to age, and assisted her in with care and attention. It was 
somewhat remarkable that noattempt was made to admit any other pas- 
seagers into the vacant seats of the carriage our travellers occupied.— 
What passed on the journey has therefore never been clearly ascertain- 
ed, for old Nurse pleads guilty to having fallen asleep, and the other par- 
ties, to this day, refuse to give any account of their conversation. 

About a month after this event, Matilda Lawford received a long letter 
from her cousin Mary. It treated of divers matters; and towards the 
end, just ona corner of the paper, communicated the fact that she, the 
writer, was engaged to be married, of course to the handsomest, clever- 
est, and most delightful person in Europe. She added, however, that 
he was not rich, being yet ‘‘struggling upwards at the bar,” and express- 
ed, ia touching language her own thankfulness to Providence, for that 
fortune which would always relieve them from the pressure of poverty. 
The postscript, hower, contained the pith of the letter. It ran thus :— 
“1 may as well tell you at once, what you must know sooner or later— 
don’t quiz me!—but Mr. Raymond is the stranger who sent me the 
beautiful boquet, and the white and silver purse. He managed to pro- 
cure an introduction to uncle William, who knew him very well by re- 
port, and has visited here constantly since I came to London!” 

One surprise, however, was to mount on another; for the next morn- 
ing’s post brought a short aud almost incoherent letter from Mary.— 
From it enough was gathered to contradict some of the assertions cun- 
tained in the former epistle, for it stated that though Mr. Raymond had 
been for some years “ struggling at the bar,” he was no longer a poor 
man, but sole heir—after the payment of a few eccentric legacies—to 
the immense wealth of Sir Digby Randle, who it appeared was his 
mother's elder and half brother. “Slanderous tongues bad poi- 
soned truth,” and they had been for years separated; but on a sick bed 
the heart of the kind old man yearned for his only relative, and when 
they met, and the past was explained, the pent up feelings of Sir 
Digby gushed forth, and he seemed anxious only to live long enough to 
make amends fur past neglect by granting, almost forestalling, every 
wish of his nephew. Whet indaced him to leave Mary Marston a lega- 
cy, or how Digby Raymond discovered the precise hour of her return to 
London, and how he contrived that the remaining seats in the carriage 
should be unoccupied, we pretend not to determine; but we know “love 
or money” can perform wonders. Why he passed himself off as still 
‘a struggling barriater,” is another affair; but it was just the conduct 
that might have been expected from a man who, having found a 
heart which poverty bad failed to render suspicious and selfish, and 
knowing its priceless value, was inclined once more to test it; bet—by 
the opposite ordeal. 

rE 


CousTerrart or NaPoLEon.—Any traveller who may have Leen in 
Italy in the spring of 1819 must have heard of the celebrated major of 
the Royal Sardinian Life Guard, who bore so «trang a resemblance tothe 
great Napoleon as to excite the wonder of all those who have seen the 
emperor. At thet time ] was on a visit to the city of Genoa. I recollect 
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that one evening I was at the Cafe du Grand Cario with a y of 
friends, when we observed an officer in the costume of the G read- 
ing atatable. We were struck with the resemblance which he bore to 
all the busts and portraits of the emperor we seen. In the midst of 
our conjectures on the subject, an old French officer, decorated with the 
order of Legion of Honor, observing the surprise depicted on our coun- 
tenances, very politely joined our party, and said, “ I ean easily imagine 
gentlemen, the subject of your present astonishment. That officer is one 
of the greatest curiosities in Europe, and as much like Napoleon as if 
he was his twin brother. Indeed, some persons here go so far as to as- 
sert, that both the emperor and his prototype are from the same parent 
stock, which may be the case, as the majer is a native of Corsica, and 
about Napoleon's age. I assure you,” continued the French officer, 
“that 1 was near the emperor on the night previous to the bloody and 
disastrous battle of Leipsic. I observed him perusing the bulletins of 
the army; his attitude, thoughtful mood, and general demeanor, were a 
perfect counterpart to the person before us. See! he is about taking a 
pioch of snuff! Napoleon's manner to perfection.” In a word the enthy- 
siasm of the French officer rose to such a pitch, that all the visitors of 
the cafe were staring at us. The next evening 1 went to the opera to 
hear the celebrated Madame Catalina, and to have a peep atthe ex-em- 
press Maria Louisa, and her father, whose visit had been an ‘ 
We had not long been seated before we discovered the major in the ad- 
He was standing up, his arms folded in the manner of Na- 
poleon, and like him he wore a green coat buttoned up close to the neck, 
and decorated with two or three orders, which he had won in the Italian 
wars, and above all, the never to be forgotton little cocked hat. Soon 
after the empress entered her box, accompanied by a brilliant suite ; but 
presently the audience were thrown into amazement by some confusion 
in the royal box. Maria Louisa had caught a glimpse of the counterfeit 
presentment of her deceased husband, and her confusion and astonish- 
ment were exhibited in the most palpable manner. Fhe king of Sardinia 
was forced to order him on duty, ten leagues from Genoa, as his person 
kept the soldiers in constant excitement. who never failed to present arms 
in passing him. I understood, previous to my leaving Genoa, abat 
Maria Louisa had sent for the officer, and presented him a gold suff box 
with the emperor’s likeness set in brilliants. 

Tae Jacuzenpan—a Dancerovs Compasion.—Our senior sporte- 
man availed himself of the opportunity, while we were smoking our 
cheroots after dinner, to give me some useful hints. Among other things 
he particularly cautioned me against bullying the jagbeerdar, or giving 
him brandy, for which he bas an inordinate liking. ‘‘ For,” contia 
he, ‘he becomes a thorough savage when excited either by ardent spirits 
or his own evil passions ; and on such occasions, is rather given to the 
use of lethal weapons. In proof of this, I shall relate an anecdote of 
him which occurred ducing my last visit to the jungles: The colonel of a 
British regiment accompanied me, and brought with him an English ser- 
vant to look after his guns and horses. The Englishman had picked up 
enough of the native language to make himself understood, and the jag- 
hee:dar and he were at first sworn friends and boon companions. But, 
on one occasion, I imprudently gave them some brandy to regale them- 
selves after a hard day’s work. They sat late, and drank deep, and, 
having quarrelled over their cups, old Kamah instinetively drew his knife; 
but, before he could use it, was felled to the earth by a well-directed 
blow betweemthe eyes, and disarmed. The crafty savage finding himself 
inferior in physical strength to bis more muscular antegonist, effected to 
yield to him with a good grace; and bythe next morning the open- 
hearted Englishman hed balf-forgotten, and quite forgiven, the savage 
conduct of his swarthy friend, to whom he returned the knife, with a 
goodhumored laugh at the old fellow’s swollen face and half-closed eyes. 
Not so Kamah. ‘The insult offered to his African features rankled in his 
breast, and he thirated for revenge. We had arranged on that day to 
drive the jungles for game, and the Englishman volunteered to assist as 
a beater. In the midst of the beat, he heard the report cf a matchlock 
behind him, and a bullet, whistling close to his ear, lodged in the stem of 
a tree within an inch of his head. ‘Too near to be pleasant!” thought 
he, as he started up with a round oath, and shouted to the invis 
marksman to ‘ miad his eye.’ At the same moment old Kemah stepped 
from behind a bush within fifty yards of where he stood, and coming up 
to him with a broad grin, extended his hand in the most friendly manner, 
telling him at the same time, as if it were a capital joke, that it was he 
who fired the shot in revenge for the blow he had received the night be- 
fore; but was satisfied that the Englishman was either @ swamy, or bore 
a charmed life, for that he had never before missed so fair a mark, and 
humbly begged leave to shake hands end make friends with so gifted an 
individual. Honest John could not see the force of this reasoning, neither 
did he at all relish the joke which appeared to tickle old Kamah’s fancy 
somuch. But thinking it safer to have him for a friend than an enemy, 
particularly in thick cover, he at last agreed to shake hands; and con- 
sidering it unworthy of an Englishman to bear malice, was from 
time forth on as friendly terms as ever with the jegheerdar. But I have 
ever since been on my guard with the old savage, and never allow bim 
a drop of bis favorite liquor as long as I remain in his neighborhood.” — 
Extract from my Indian Diary. 


A servant girl gave up her place, and assigned to ber mistress as @ 
reason, that she was about to be married. On being asked to whom, 
she answered, “ To a young man who sits near me at church. He's 
been long looking at me, and when! leave my place he’l} saon be speek- 
ing.” 
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WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 
“Thave gieat appetite for news,” says Mochingo in the 
play, “ vouchsafe me another slice!” And we think Mochingo | 
might have breakfasted on the novelties of the last week with 
entire satisfaction. The Columbia has brought us a well- 
packed budget; the extra presses have given us a month’s 
reading in a day ; the Monthlies are out in unusual force and 
glory; a cluster of new newspapers have sprung up like yel- 
jow butterflies in April; and duels and knife-fights at the 
South, and the terrible murder in New York leave little to be 
asked for by the “devouring ogre” of public curiosity. In 
other columns of our paper will be found the news we refer 
to, but we have a word or two to say suggested by here and 
there a circumstance of the week’s bringing about. 
If the comet has not locked upon our country with “the 
evil eye,” or if we are not “ qualifying” for the doom of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, we must look elsewhere for the causes of the 
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accelerated pace at which goes on our national demoralization. 
How many pegs down we have dropped within three or four 
years, in political principle, how many in mercantile honor and 
credit, how many in the demand and consequent quality of lite- 
rature, and how many in the dignity of the periodical press, are 
four very pregnant texts for sermons as well as questions for | 
political ecooomy. But more striking than any of these changes 
for the worse, seems to us the demoralization of private life— 
the increase of scenes of bloodshed, of shocking immoralities, | 
of violence toward the unprotected, of calumnies, revenges, 
Sabbath-breakings, and all the abominations common to mvre | 
corrupt and older countries. When is this unnaturally rapid 
tide to ebb, and to what is it tending? 
In the comparative idleness of Americans at present—the 
stagnation of business and the food for bad passions which 
always lies under misfortune and desperation—we may doubt- 
jess find the immediate causes of these evil changes, and in this 
there lies a hope, that, with the country’s reviving prosperity 
and industry, its morals, public and private, will mend. But 
there are other and more permanent priaciples of evil at work 
among us which will grow with our growth and strengthen | 
with our strength—as they have grown and strengihened with 
the progress and prosperity of every country under the sun. 
In a most philosophical and able letter on the condition of the | 
different countries of Europe, which appeared lately in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, the writer (President Durbin) remarks upon 
the gradual diminution of the middle classes in England, and 
the “ widening separation between the rich who are becoming 
richer, and the poor who are becoming poorer.” This middle 
class—which is the population without its extremes of aristo- 
cracy and beggary—constitutes the body and strength of Eng- 
jand, and when its wealth has been drawn to the aristocracy, 
and its wants to the beggary of that country, she will be ready 
for the next stages of national history—revolutionand downfall. 
America however, has, as yet, neither extreme to any consi- 
derable extent. Our population are almost entirely persons of | 
such means and pursuits an would place them within the pale 
of the middle class in England. There is no well defined aris- | 
tocracy —no inevitable and irremediable beggary. But the ten- | 
dency is toward these extremes, and in that tendency—irritated 
and strengthened just now by the peculiar prostration of “ the | 
times”—we see the the causes of nosmall portion of the evils | 


we have alluded to. The first step taken toward the forma- 


tion of an aristocracy is the adoption of its vices, as the first re- 
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sult of inevit able or impending beggary is the contemplation 
of crime. The refined pursuits of a man born to a certainty of 
wealth and station, cannot be adopted in a moment, nor can 
suffice for the desires of a man suddenly grown rich. Nor are the 
higher pleasures of taste and intellect at all satisfying except 
afier a youth of high culture and ennobled association. The 
result is that the corrupted or vacant mind of the fortunate 
possessor of wealth turns to the pursuit of pleasure ; and 
pleasure in such minds soon degenerates into vice. A virtuous 
aristocracy, if it ever exist at all, is the slow creation of pride 
ofancestry,and a well-instilled conviction of the true path of dis- 
tinction and honor—but meantime the beginners at luxury and 
power are established as a class of ostentatious and unprincipled 
members of society, and the license and indulgence they exact 
is yielded them with exasperation on the part of those they dis- 
place and injure. Seduction and intrigue, hushed up, winked at, 
paid for with money, in European countries, is here resented 
with the murder of the offender. Public opinion, which, in 
Europe, under such circumstances, would forgive the offence 
and sympathize only with the seducer, takes, in this country, 
as yet, the otherside. Tobe idle, which was formerly a re- 
proach, is becoming a merit here, as it is in couatries where 
none are gentlemen but the idle. But gambling by night for 
the means of extravagant idleness takes the place of industry 
by day, and the heart-burnings, jealousies, and unemployed 
passions of this class lead almost certainly to scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. The presence in our community of a 
large body of idlers, (such as exists in all the countries of Eu- 
rope,) whose whole occupation in life is profligacy,* is an evil 
very fast coming upon this country, and one which should at 


' least be guarded against by a total change in the education 


and guardianship of women. 


Sarcent’s Macazrve for April has a remarkably fine engrav- 
ing from one of Lawrence’s inimitable pictures. We should 
commend its purchase to all collectors of specimens of female 
beauty. Itresembles, by the way, a portrait we have seen of 
the celebrated Anna Maria Porter, and to this lady it is well 
known that Sir Thomas once paid his addresses. The pencil 
therefore may have had a memory of love init. On the oppo- 
site leaf to this beautiful engraving is a fresh-picked “ wild 
columbine,” that makes one’s heart sigh for the woods; and 


| on the next leaf still is a picture of two young ladies (plate of 


the fashions) that does not at all diminish our taste for “ retira- 
ey,’ and we wish with all our (literary) heart that these be- 
turbelow’d dolls were exiled forever and ever to the milliners’ 
windows where they belong. We have read two things in the 
Magazine, Mrs. “ Helen Beikley’s” “Sketch of Lady Bulwer,” 
and Sargent’s song, “ The Summer of the Heart”—the latter 
with love and relish, for it is a gem of charming poetry. The 
defence of the authoress of “ Cheveley” is generous, eloquent, 
and graphic, and doubuess, as far as the writer’s observa- 
tion went, perfectly true. But there are two sides to most 


| stories, particularly to scandalous ones, and Mrs. Berkley’s 


account of Sir Edward Bulwer shéuld be taken, we think, 
with more than one “grain of salt.” We have heard a 
very highly colored counter-statement, (hough never a word 
against Lady Bulwer’s modesty as a woman. We know, 
too, that she is beautiful, and beauty and chastity will 


| cover more sins than charity, though the chastity may be 





as much a merit as the beauty—and no more. We are 
* One of the most powerfully written books of the day, ‘is a novel 
based upon the career of a profligate cf this description, called The 


Roué. This name sounds objectionable, but the moral of the story, as 
it is carried out, is excellent, and at this crisis, the effect of the book 


must be salutary. It will be republished on Monday from this office. 
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not prepared, nor do we wish, to enter into any defence of 
Sir Edward Bulwer, but that he ever “ fell’d tothe ground” a 
woman of twice his size and strength, we have our little doubt. 
We know too, for a fact, that Bulwer, while living himself in 
London, bought an exquisite cottage at Acton, a few miles from 
town, and furnished it with unequalled taste and luxury, to 
give Lady Bulwer the opportunity to live alone with herchil- 
dren, and that her Ladyship preferred London and Paris, and 
the obtrusive gaze and sympathy of the world to this elegant 
privacy. For a broken-hearted woman she is a very gay one, 
and not content with confiding her grievances to all the fash- 
onable circles of London and Paris, she has set them forth in 
a novel for the commiseration of such portions of Europe and 
the Americas as could not conveniently hear them from her 
own lips. Bulwer is one of the most sensitive and delicately con- 
structed men on earth—morbid in his notions of refinement—and 
always in very indifferent health. His wife is his antipodes in 
all these points—corpulent, unimaginative, violent and satiri- 
cal. It is easy to imagine an intolerable case of “ incompati- 
bility,” with these facts only, and at any rate they should be 
taken as qualifications of the very terrible story laid before us 
by Mrs. Berkley. Lady Bulwer, at any rate, is very capable of 
taking her own part, and all sympathy for the “ weaker side,” 
should in our epinion be expended on Sir Edward. Whatever 
are the merits of the case, however, we are quite aware that 
but one side is ever heard or thought of where a woman is con- 
cerned, and that the destruction of a man’s happiness and cha- 
racter by calumny, misrepresentation, deceit, and all the other 
pretty little sins in the world except immodesty, is considered 
among the “ inalienable rights of women.” One of the first 
chronological facts of the approaching millenium, we should 
hope, would be John Neal's coming from Portland to give us 
a lecture at the Tabernacle on the “ Rights of Man.” 


The Prerian, or Youth's Fountain of Literature and Know- 
edge, isa well edited periodical for children, which we are 
told has been introduced into many schools as a periodical 
school book. Each number is embellished with colored prints 
of birds and flowers, and it seems to combine instruction and 
amusement very charmingly. It is published by Lott & Cha- 
pin, 156 Fulton-street, and edited by Mrs. Snelling. 

The Lady’s World, issued by Post at two dollars a year, and 
edited by Mrs. Stephens, is one of the best written periodicals 
we have seen fora long time. The paper on Literary Ladies, 
vy the Editress, is like every thing that comes from the whole- 
some and pellucid brain of that clever woman. Dana, the for- 
mer editor of the starved-out Miscellany, gives a very readable 
paper, and “ Margaret Vining” is a story told in such good 
earnest that it interests powerfully. The plates and printing 
are good, too, and we only wonder how it can “ pay,” at the 
price. 

A new Sunday paper—the Bulletin—made its appearance 
this week. It far outstrips all its cotemporaries, both in size 
and typographical appearance. Last Sunday’s number con 
-ained about thirty columns of reading matter, or about three 
times the quantity given by the A//as or Mercury. The Sun- 
day Bulletin bids fair to take a high stand among the city 
weeklies. It is ably edited by Mr. H. S. Bartlett, who, for the 
last nine years has been one of the principal editors of The Sun, 
aad is published by Thompson and Morrill, corner of Beekman 
and Nassau streets. 


We have received from Tappan & Dennett a most interest- 
ing book, alluded to, as in press, a week or two since, “ Jarvis’s 
History of the Sandwich Is'ands,” and, too late for notice this 
week. We have acopyof McCarty’s Cottection or Ameri- 
can Sones, which we shal! review hereafter. 
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Tue Triat or Commasper Mackenzige—Jupcg Berts’s Dect- 
eI0N AS TO THE JuRispictivn or A Civit Courr ts tae Case.—The 
Court Martial at Brooklyn bas closed its labors. Mackenzie's defence 
was read on Wednesday, by Geo. Gaurrtx, Esq., and the court closed 
its doors for deliberation emer | to forwarding its decision to Wask- 











ington. In relation to the steps taken to procure an indictment against 
Commander Mackenzie for murder, Judge Betts delivered his opinion 
on Monday. H¢- instructed the Grand Jury that they had no authority 
to inquire into the homicide alleged to have been committed on board 
the United States rig Somers during her last cruise. The opinion is a 
very able and learned one, covering the whole ground, and embracing 
every point thatha! been raised by counsel in the course of the argument 
before the court. Incenclusion, Judge Betts remarked in substance as 
follows :—The Court could not direct the jury. It could but pronoance 
its opinion ; and the Jury could afterwards act according to its own sound 
discretion, The first question addressed to the court was, had the ju 
authority to inquire into crimes committed on the high seas en board 
United States ships of war? The second question was, if so, had the 
grand jury authority to inquire into the complaints alleged against the 
officers of the Somers ? 

This inquiry involved the question whether the jury had also authority 
to inquire into the mutiny or the attempt at mutiny on board the Somers. 
To the first question he replied, the court has authority over crimes 
committed on the high seas on board United States ships of war other 
than those within the jurisdiction of courts-martial, according to the acts 
of Congress; and to the second, that the grand jury had no authority 
to inquire into any alleged complaints for offences committed on board 
the Somers. 

The opinion is one for which the Judge is entitled to the gratitude not 
only of the Navy, but of the whole country. Every period carried con- 
viction; and it was a grateful office to watch the countenances of the 
auditory, and observe the evidences of increasing satisfaction marking 
almost every face as the arguments of the learned Judge grew stronger 
and stronger against the right of the Grand Jury to interfere in this mat- 
ter. Unable to repress their feelings longer, the close of the opinion 
was followed by a genera! burst of applause. But silence ensued before 
the officers had time to command it. After the delivery of the Opinion 
the Grand Jury, having retired ta, their room and taken into considera- 
tion the complaints in the case of the Somers, returned again into Court 
with these complaints endorsed, “ Dismissed for want of jrrisdic- 
tion.” This great and painful case, may now, we trust, be considered as 
ended. 

—— 

Accipent on tHe Westerns Rattnoap.—The cars from Albany 
Eastward on Saturday last had two engines to clear the track, and two 
io draw the train of cars. About half way from Alvany to West 
Stockbridge, the leading engines stuck in the snow, and the after train 
run upon them. The front of the passengers car was torn off, all the 
passengers were thrown ‘feom their seats, and one was seriously injured 
by falling against the stove. But a much worse accident happened after- 
wards. The train arrived at West Stockbridge about 7 o'clock on 
Saturday evening with but one engine,—the other three having on 
to Boston. The cars passed the es ne a little, and then the engine was 
detached and ran back to the rear, but a switch had been left carelessly 
in such a manner that the engine was turned upon the track leading inte 
the engine house; this was closed, but the engine burst in, and ran 
through. In the house were a number of laborers, cold and fatigued, 
who had gone in to rest themselves. Most unhappily several of them 
were on thetrack. One man had a leg cut off just below the knee, and 
the bones split up and down. The back of another was very much hurt 
one foot cut off, and the toes of the other foot. Both these were poer 
men, one an Lrishman, and the other an American, who has a wife and 
three children. The passengers made up a purse for the relief of the 
sufferers, and a sleigh was sent to Pittsfield for a surgeon, who, how- 
ever, had not arrived at eight o'clock next morning. The carelessness 
which led to both these accidents deserves severe censure. 

——< 

Sreampoat Exrcoston at Prrtsecrcu.—On Friday of last week, 
as the Steamboat Culier was leaving the wharf at Pittsburgh, Pa. the 
rush of passengers to the larboard side, caused her to list to that side till 


the guard was under water. Whilein this position, the flue of her star- 
berd boiler collapsed. The second Engineer, who was shipping the 
starboard wheel, was killed instantly. His name is Andrew MeLellen. 


The first Engineer, Joseph Hughes, was so severely scalded, that he died 
shortly afier. They were both from Cincinnati. Five of the firemen 
were blown overboard, three of whom were picked up, and the others 
were drowned. One was a negro from Cincinnati, the other a French- 
man, called Jo Iserm. Seven or eight emigrant passengers on the lower 
deck were scalded severely but not dangerously. A large number of deck 
passengers were blown overboard and drowned, supposed to be ten or 
twelve; the names are not known. The Cutter is one of the new line 
of boats running between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, and was owned in 
the latter city. She was commanded by Capt. Collins. 
a 

Goon Fers ts Harp Tites.—The Judge Advocate’s fees, in thetrial 
of Com. Mackenzie, are ten dollare per diem, and ten dollars for every 
fifteen pages of record, one hundred and fifty words making a page. We 
presume, says the New York Express, the fees of the Judge Advocate 
average ut least twenty-five dollars, and perhaps thirty dollars a day. 
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MYSTERIOUS MURDER OF MR. CHARLES G. CORLIS 
IN THE STREET—FULL PARTICULARS. 


On Monday evening last, Leonard street, near Broadway, was the 
scene of one of the most bold and audacious murders that has ever been 
committed within the limits of the city. Just before seven o’clock the 
v2 of a pistol was heard opposite the Carlton House, which attract- 
ed the attention of persons passing and in the hotel, who upon rushing 
to the spot fiom whence the pisvol appeared to be fired, found a man 
on the pavement to all appearances shot dead. Mr. Henry Geston and 
Thomas Tolfree raised him up and conveyed him into the rear part of 
the bar room of the Carlton House, when he was recognised as Charles 
G. Corlis, proprietor of the Bowling Saloon in the basement of 360 Broad- 
way, and brother cf the one whose establishment is in the same building 
with the American Museum. Immediately after, five barrel pistol was 
rena up in the street with one charge exploded, and the other barrels 
joaded and capped. Dr Putnam, who was in the house, immediately 
examined the body, and found that he had been shot with a ball, which 
had passed through his hat, entering ihe rear part of the head near the 
base of the skull), in an upward direction, and lodged in the brain. Cor- 
lis being unable to speak, he probed the wound with a silver pencil, and 
found that it extended its whole length. He had fallen upon his face, 
and caused a severe contusion on his forehead. 

Information of the murder was immediately given at the Police Office, 
and several of the officers and magistrates came at once to the Carlton 
House and commenced their investigations. Soon afterwards, Justice 
Mateell, with several officers, repaired to the boarding house of J. H. 
Colton, 24 Vesey street, to arrest him on suspicion of his having com- 
mitted the deed, as he was under bonds in the sum of $5000 for attempt- 
ing to shoot Corlis on Friday, the 10th instant, in the same street. 

On arriving at the houss of Colton, they knocked at the door, and ob- 
taining entrance, asked if Mr. Colton was in—being answered in the af- 
firmative, Justice Matsell stepped into the parlor and found Colton and 
Mr. Parsons, the proprietor of the house, seated together. Colion spoke 
to the Justice, when the latuer informed him that he wished to see him 
in private. Colton then asked Mr. Parsons to step out of the room, 
when Justice Matsell slapped him on the shoulder, saying, “ youare my 
ig ary that man is murdered.” Colton not appearing to understand 

» he repeated, “that man is murdered, and it is suspected that you 
are concerned in it.” Colton appeared lost in thought for an instant, 
then putting his finger to his head said, “the black boy told me that my 
wife went out this afternoon, but it couldn't be her either, as 1 have 
thought she loved him.’”’ His boots were then examined, and showed no 
evidence of having been recently in the street. He denied all participa- 
tion in the murder, and Justice Matsel! replied by seying that he hoped 
he would make his innocence manifest. During this interview between 
Justice Matsel! and Colton, the officers were busily engaged in searching 
every apartment of the house, but nothing was found to excite suspicion 
against Colton, except a puir of pistol bullet moulds, that being matched 
with the pistol that was fired in the street, appeared to be too large to 
suit it. But little further conversation passed between Justice Matsell 
and Colton, but he continued tu aver that he had not been out of the 
house dusing the evening. He was then taken by the Justice to the 
City Prison, and confined in one of the cells. 

During this time the dying man laid on a table in the bar-room of the 
Carlton House, attended by Dr. Hosack and others, and his brother, 
who held one of his hands, while he suffused it with his tears and sobs. 
Corlis never spoke after he received the wound. He died about ten 
o'clock, and his body was then conveyed to his boarding house, 102 
Leonard-street. The Mayor, who at present lives at the Carlton House 
was on the spot almost instantly after the murder was discovered, and 
gave directions to the Police and watch, in order to preserve the peace 
about the premises, which, at an early hour, was crowded at every corner. 

A post mortem examination was held on the body of Corlis, at his late 
lodgings in Leonard sireet, on Tuesday afternoon, attended by the Coro- 
ner, Dre. Hosack, Putnam, and others. Upon dissecting the head, the 
pistol ball, which appeared to have been a battered slug of small size, 
was found lodged in the anterior lobe of the cerebrum. It had entered 
the occiput on the left side of the occipital process, and passed through 
the lobe of the brain, striking the parietal bone at the juncture of the co- 
ronal suture. Considerable extravasated blood was found under the 
scalp, on the outside of the bone upon the dura mater, and beneath it. 
A fracture was discovered immediately above the orbit, on the left side, 
extending through the orbiter plates immediately above the nechrymose 
tumor, which no doubt had been caused by the fall, after he was shot, as 
a a abrasion of the skin was also perceived at the immediate point of 
the fracture. This fracture would have probably Leen alleged by the mem- 
bers of the bar, called upon to defend the supposed murderer, as the im- 
mediate cause of the death of the deceased, had not the surgeon decided 
during the examination, that death would have rapidly ensued from the 
wound alone, had there been no fracture. 


Henry Colton, who stands arrested on the charge of being an accesso. 
ry or principal to the death of Corlis is a young man, about thirtv years 
of age, with marked expression of face, evincing great determination and 
strength of mind ; and withal a pleasing and intelligent countenance. 
He is a native of Providence, R. I. we understand ; and in his early days 
served an apprenticeship as a machinist, at which he labored for some 
yearsafter he arrived at maturity. He was married to his wife, now 
Haansh Colton, some years since, at Providence, R. I., and they have 
two fine healthy and handsome children, the eldest of which is twelve 
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yeats old. His wife is also a native of Providence, R. I., and appears 
to be about 29 years of age, of fine person and pleasing features, not 
handsome. He has forthe past few years been engaged in the superin- 


| tendence of a large and extensive fashionable “‘ Club House,” at24 Vesey 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


street, where, by close attention to his peculiar business, (which is quite 
as reputable as the Wall street stock gambling.) he has amassed a hand- 
some property ; and some months since retired from business, and dis- 
poved of his establishment to other hands, Since then he bas been vc- 
cupied in settling his affairs, with a view to engage in transactions of a 
different character. 

Colton possesses many rare qualities for one of his recent profession— 
temperate in all his habits, mild in his deportment, and strictly honora- 


| ble in all his engagements ; he has been considered by “ the profession” 


as far above the usual class. He had always been ardently attached to 
his family, and nought tended to mar his domestic relations, until last 
fall, when Charles G. Corlis, now deceased, was found to be in corres- 
pondence with his wife, and finally detected in closer intimecy. Through 
the timely interference of a friend, she was prevented from deserting her 
husband and children, as arrangements had been made between her and 


| Corlis, to sail for New Orleans, taking with them about $2000 in money 


belonging to her husband, and valuable jewelry worth a larger amount. 
The money was restored, and a solemn obligation entered into by Corlis, 
in presence of the friend of Colton, toabstain from all further intercourse 
with the wife of Colton. 


For the sake of his children the matter was passed over, and all run 
on smooth until a few days previous to the attempt on the life of Corlis 
by Colton, which failed, when the former was observed by Colton to be 
prowling about his premises in Vesey street, and constantly watching the 
house as though his previous interference was about to be resumed. It 
was with this feeling that Colton sallied forth onthe night of Friday, the 
10th inst., resolved to take the life of the man who destroyed his domes- 
tic peace and happiness. He attempted it but failed, and was placed 
under bonds in the sum of $10,000 for his appearance to answer, and 
good security tendered by his friends. Tuus matters rested umil the 
scene on Monday nigh:, when all was again revived. Te result stands 
in the book of fate, and must be made manifest sooner or later. 


Who 1s rae Murpener.—We have given above the full particulars 
of this bold and daring murder, and likewise the cause of the suspicions 
entertained against Colton and his wife, but up to the time we ale wri- 
ting, not the slightest testimony has come to the knowledge of the coro- 
ner or the magistrates who are assisting him in the Inquest upon the 
body to fix guilt upon any individual. From the testimony thus far ad- 
duced, it would appear that THE MURDER WAS COMMITTED 
BY A WOMAN  ; but who she is, or whither she fled, still remains a 
mystery. Onthe first arrival of the coroner et the scene of murder, he 
proceeded, in company with some of the Police Magistrates to the lodgings 
of Colton in Vesey street, and learning that Mrs. Colton was living 
next door, at the house of John Wallace, where Colton had himself 
boarded up to the time of his discovery of his wife's intimaey with 
Corlis, he went there, and on obtaining entrance, he requested one of the 
colored servants to inform Mrs. Colton that he wished to speak with her. 
The message was delivered, and che informed the servant that she wished 
neither to see or speak with any person during the evening. He thea 
ascended to her apartments, which were wn the third story, and asked for 
admittance, but she continuing to refuse, the coroner told her that he 
would give her three minutes to open the door, and then it should be 
broken open. The three minutes passed, but the door was not opened. 
Her colored servant, Ann Russell was then called for, to request Mrs. 
C. to open the door, but she could obtain no answer, and fearing that 
she might have fainted, or committed suicide, or taken some narcotic 
poisen, the coroner broke the pane of the door open with his feet, and 
entered the front parlor, where Mrs. Colton was found seated ona sofa, 
diessed in white, with a black cape thrown loosely around her shoulders, 
and her head reclining on a pillow. He raised her head, and finding 
that she was alive, asked her why she did not open the door. She tarned 
her eyes towards him, gave a stare, but no answer. He then asked her 
if any thing was the matter with her? She refused to reply, but drop- 
ped her head, and appeared to take little notice of what was passing. 
He asked her if she had been out of the house during the day, and a 
number of other qnostions, tonone of which she would reply, but rolled 
her eyes and closed them, without uttering a word. He felt her pulse, 
which appeared strong, and then directed her to be raised “p and walked 
about the room, in orderto restore her if it had been the after effects of 
fainting. She was then held in the arms of Justice Matsell and Frank 
Smith, and walked into the bed-room in the rear, and laid upon the be d. 
The coroner appeared to think from her breath, that she might possibly 
have taken some narcotic poison,—a stomach pump and an emetic was 
sentfor. Before they arrived, she appeared to recover,and they were net 
used. She remained in this situation until half past 10 o'clock, when the 
coroner left the house, and Justice Matsell, by his directions placed her 
under charge of several police officers. Her colored servant stated that 
sne had taken no food during the day save a cup of coffee in the morning, 
and a cup of tea at night, and thatfor the past several days she had not 
eaten food enough to keep a person from partia! starvation. 

Her apartments were thoroughly searched by the officers, and ber 
shoes examined, to see if she had recently been in the street, but nothing 
was found to sustain suspicion against her, nor nought to excite suspicion 
that she had any knowledge of the death of Corlis, save her singular con- 
duct when the coroner broke open the door of her parlor. A straw hat 
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and green veil was found in her bandbox, in an adjoining room from the 
bed room, and a miniature uf Colton on her dressing bureau. Nothing was 
found in her apartments calculated to induce a belief that she attempted 
to commit suicide, and the fact that she came to her bed room door and | 
spoke to tie colored servant, when the Coroner first entered the house, | 
gves to show that her strange conduct was feigned for some cause best | 
known to herself. 

On the Coroner's Inquest, several witnesses testified that a short time 
previous to the murder, a woman came into Corlis’s ten pen alley, 360 
Broadway, and sat on a sofa with Mr. C., and held a conversation with 
him for a few momenta, whea both left the place together. Mr. J. R. | 
Ilackett, (son of the comedian,) saw the woman, and accosted Mr. | 
Corlis as he went out with her, but did not think that the bonnet she | 
wore corresponded with the one found in Mis. Colton’s apartments — | 
None of the witnesses, in fact, identified Mrs. C. as the person in com- | 
pany with Corlis on the night of his death, and only one of them could 
detect the least resemblance Letween the two. One of the boys employ- 
ed in the ten pin alley was sent out on an errand immediately after Cor- 
lis and the unknown women left; and he says he then saw Mr. C. talk- 
ing with the woman near the corner of Leonard street and Broadway, 
and then shortly after, when he came back, he observed that Corlis had 
started off towards Broadway, and the woman was walking after him as 
though she wished to overtake him. Presently he heard the discharge 
of a pistol, but thought nothing of it; and ten minutes after he got back | 
to the ten pin alley, he heard of the murder. We subjoin the testimony 
of Mr. Hodges, proprietor of the Carlton House, and one or two other 
Witnesses, as given by the reporter for the Herald: 

Presvon H. Hodges deposed as follows before the coroner and magis- | 
trates :—TI am one of the ptoprietors of the Carleton House, corner of 
Broadway and Leonard street; I was acquaiated with deceased; I saw 


him on Monday a few minutes before 7 o'clock in the evening, about six | 
feet from Broadway, in Leonard street ; [ saw him several times during | 
the day; he was in company with a person, a female, and was standing 
still talking to her; I passed them; , om not able to designate the pre- | 
cise time, but it was a few minutes before 7 o'clock; [ was passing up 
Leonard street from east to west, | cannot describe the person with him, | 
I merely observed that he was with a female; [ cannot describe hee | 
dress, or any part of it; I did not see her face; she was shorter than 
he; appeared to be a middling sized woman; I do not think she resem- | 
bles any female that lever saw with him before; 1 went immediately 
into the bar room; I spoke to Mr. Bates, who was standing in front of | 
the bar; I said to Bates.I wished he would go into the barber’s shop to 
see something; the barber’s shop is in Leonard street, a few doors from | 
Broadway; he did not go, but came towards me, stepping towards the 
door, and at that moment we heard the explosion of a pistol; we then | 
both went out, and discovered Mr. Corlis lying on the walk on his face; | 
we went up to him, and Mr. Bates raised him up; | discovered that it 
was Mr. Corlis, and then requested Mr. Bates to go for his brother; | | 
observed the bleeding at that time; [ spoke to him, but he did not an- 
swer—he appeared insensible ; I did not observe any person in the street 
when we passed out; [ am not sure, but I think there was a person at 
the body at the time Mr. Bates and myself got there; I think there was ; 
it was a male, not a female, it was about dusk, the street was pretty | 
dark; [did not hear the noise of any person running away; I then re- 
turned into the bar room and obtained a chair and had Mr. Corlis taken 
into the house; be was placed on a table ia the rear part of the bar | 
room; Dr. Putnam came in almost immediately; I believe he probed | 
the wound, but said it was of no use to do any thing; [ think he wiped | 
the blood from his face. Dr. Hosack was sent for and arrived in about | 
ten or fifteen minutes; he conferred with Dr. Putnam, but did nothing ; } 
he remained there uatil he died; he died about 10 minutes after 10; I | 
have no knowledge of the means by which he received the injury; Me. | 
Corlis and the woman appeared to be in close conversation when [ saw | 
them leaning against the house; I heard no quarrelling, nor heard no | 
one threaten Mr. Corlis’ life. | 
By Jaror—The body was lying parallel with the curb-stone ; I do not | 
tink it was over a minute from the time that I passed into the hotel, be- | 
fore I heard the report of the pistol ; I found nothing by the body; his 
hend was lying towards Broadway, inclined towards the house. 
Turoraitcs Bates called andsworn: I reside at the Carlton House 
andam bar keeperthere ; I knew Mr. Corlis very well ; 1 saw him once 
Monday inthe bar room ; he came in with one or two gentlemen, I 
think after 12 o'clock; I did not see him after that previous to his being 
shot; it was either two or three minutes of seven o’clock when Mr. 
Hodges came in; he asked me to go to the barber's shop, and said he 
would go with me and show me; we started to go towards the door, 
aod instantly heard the report of a fire arm ; we went through the Leo- 
nard street door—we ran down and discovered a body lying on the side 
walk ; its head lay towards Broadway, a little inclining towards the 
house ; Llooked at the body, and turned it over, recognised the person 
as Mr. Corlia; asseon as [ recognised the features, I ran to his late 
boarding house, 108 Leonard street ; I informed them of what had hap- | 
pened and returned to the bar of the Carlton House ; I did not assist in | 
carrying the body in; it was taken in during my absence ; I returned 
again to 10° Leonard street, to give them further particulars, 1 have no | 
knowledge of the means by which he received his injuries ; [ never heard 
any person threaten the life of Mr. Corlis. Lam not able to say posi- 
tively, but [ think that a person arrived at the body just as we did; I | 
saw no one at the body when I first went out; a person passed to- 
wards Bronivay as went out ; 








' 
it was a female ; this person | 


passed Mr. Hodges and myself as we came out of the door ; the per- 
son was walking pretty fast ; I could not recognize her dress as it was a 
momentary glance ; I saw her face but at a glance; I saw no 
passing down the street as 1 went to the boarding house ef Corlis; I was 
ahead of Mr. Hodges as we went ont; I did not notice the size of the 
female that passed us ; I got a mere glance at her. 

Benjamin B. Robinson called and sworn.—I reside at 108 Leonard- 
street at present; I bad charge of Mr. Corlis’ place in Broadway while 
he was absent; it is at 360 Broadway, between Leonard and Franklin; 
I was at the saloon at half past six on the evening of the murder, or un- 
til a quarter before seven; I was there also during the afternoon; I left 
there at a quarter before seven; Mr. Corlis was not in the place when I 
left; he had left about half an hour previous to my leaving, in company 
with a female, as I thought; she stayed inside the saloon about five min- 
utes, and came in while Corlis and myself were there; she did not 
come in until Mr. Corlis went to the door; she rapped, and he went 
there and endeavored to persuade her to go back, as | thought, by mo- 
tions, not by words; she came in with him, set down on a sofa some thir- 
ty feet from me; she passed down about midway of the alley; Mr. Cor- 
lis sat down beside her; she remained sitting about five minutes ; he was 
with her all the time; I did not bear a word of their conversation; I did 
not hear a single utterance; they probably whispered; I did not hear; 
some gentlemen came in to occupy the alleys; he led the way, and she 
followed him to the toot of the stairs; they stopped and talked a minute ; 
he having went out and shut the door, where he — perhaps, ten se- 
conds; he then came back and got his overcoat; while he was putting it 
on, [ asked him where he was going! he made me no answer, but ap- 
peared much agitated, and looked quite pale; I asked him “ Who it 
was?” He made me ro answer at that; I asked him “if it was Mrs. 


| Colton?” Heshook his head, and either said “‘ Hush,” or “ Yes,” and 


appeared very much agitated indeed; he spoke very quick, aad then 
walked out, and they went up the steps in company with each other; 
about fifteen minutes after this, I was told that he had been shot, and 
was lying in the rear room of the Carletou house; I closed the house 
immediately, and went directly over there, and saw him there perfectly 
insensible; I never saw the woman before she came into the saloon; [ 
do not know Mrs, Colton, and never saw her until she was pointed out 
to me; the woman that came inthe saloon was of middling size; she 
was dressed either in a cloak or very large shaw!; a light colored straw 
hat, with velvet or siik ribband ; a light colored dress; the ribband look- 
ed like velvet ribband; it was striped ribband; one of the colors, I 
think waseither blue or black; I do not recollect any flowers on the 
hat; I think it had a few on the side of it, if I recollect right; there was 


| a green veil attached to it; I think it was; there was nothing else attach- 


ed to it that [can recollect. 
Question—Did you take notice enough of the hat to identify it, if you 


| saw it? 


Answer—I think I could, as I took more notice of the hat than any 
thing else, asthe back of the woman was towards me; I think [saw the 
same hat last evening at my lodgings, after the death of Mr. Corlis; I 
had not been told previous to identifying the hat from where it had been 
brought, or where it was; I do not recollect who brought the hat into 
the house, and did not know the gentleman who brought it. [Witness 
was here shown the bat aad veil taken from the room of Mrs. Colton, 
and asked if he thought that was the hat and veil that he saw in the 
saloon. 

Witw-soThet is the hat and veil, or one very near like it; I do not 
know of any one having threatened to take the life of Mr. Corlis; not 
of my own knowledge; only what [ have heard said; I have heard in- 
directly of his life being threatened; I was so informed by Charles D. 
Suiles; he told me he heard that another person told him. Mr. Stiles 


| is with Mr. Robert Corlis, brother of the deceased; he tuld ma that 


another person had told him that Mr. Colton or one of his friends had 
seid that Mr. Corlis should not live twenty-four houre—L was told this 


| on Monday evening after the death of Mr. Corlis; U have heard such re- 


marks made by other persons; no limited time was stated, but I have 
heard others say thet he would kill him or shoot him; they said they 


had heard some one say 80: it came indefinitely to me; I disremember 
| who these persons were; [ have heard Mr. Corlis, the deceased, express 


apprehensions of danger; he named Mr. Colton as the person; he said 
he did not like to go out iato the street after dark for fear of his own 
death from Mr. Coiten; Mr. Corlis has carried a single-barrelled pistol 
with him since the time that Mr. Colton attempted to assassinate him 
ten days ago. [A single barrelled pistol was here shown witness, which 
he thought was the one carried by Corlis.] Witness was here request- 
ed to lovk at Mis. Colten, who sat in front of him, and answer whether 
he had seen her in the saloon before. He answered he thought not ; 
that she looked something like the woman, but could not recognise her. 

By Juror.—The features of the female were large; her veil was 
thrown aside; as I said before, Mra. Colton has a very slight resem- 
blance to the female I saw there last night; with the exception of Mrs. 
Colton, I see no person here now that resembles the female I saw there; 
I think she had either a muff or bag in her hand. 

Salem Ducher, Esq., who had been engaged as counsel for Corlis stated 
that Mr. C. had waited upon him on Monday morning, and said thet 
he believed his life was in danger every hour, and desired to know if 
some other security could not be eff rded bim for safety. Mr. Ducher 
informed bim that Colton had been beld to bail in the sum of $5000, on 
the criminal charge of assault with intent to kill, and $5000 additional 
on a civil suit for damages, and unless he could show that Colton bad 
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threatened his life since, be could not be again arrested under the same 
charge. Mr. Ducher then gave hima leuer to the District Attorney, 
setting forth his fears, and he then left his office, still asserting that 
he believed his life would be taken, which anticipation has been too sadly 
realised. 

Ann Russell, called and sworn—I live at 26 Vesey street, with Mrs. 
Wallace ; I bad lived with Mr. Colton for about eeven months previous, 
and when Mr. Colton suld out the house, I went to live with Mrs. Wal- 
Jace, and have lived there about one month; when Mr. Colton lefi there, 
he went to Mr. Parsons’, next door; after Mr. Colton left the house, he 
desired me to take her meals up to Mis. Colton; since Mr. Colton left 
the house, be has called to get some of his things away; he was not in 
the habit of calling to see his wife after he left; 1 do not know that any 
other gentleman was in the habit of visiting them; she went out very 
seldom, so far as I know; I never knew her to go out alone of an eve- 
ning ; Mrs Colton was not in the habit of sending me of errands for her. 


Question—Did you ever carry a letter from Mrs Colton to any person ? 
Answer— Yes, | did. 


Q—Who did you carry that letter to? 

A—To Mr. Charles Coilis. 

Q—When was it? 

A—A week yesterday or Tuesday. 

Q.— Where did you carry it to? 

A—lI carried it to 128 White street, I think ; I went to the front 
door with it. 

By Juror—Did any one go with you? 

A. No; 1 do not know certain whether it was White or Leonard 
street; | am a stranger here, and do not know the streets very well; it 
was on the right hand side going towards Centre street; I left the letter 
at the door; it was at the place where he was drinking tea; I now think 
that it was Leonard street, and that I made a mistake when I said White 
street. 

By Coroner—Mrs. Colton told me to wait fur an answer; Corlis told 
me he was at his tea and he could not write an answer; he told me to 
call the next afternoon at 4 o'clock; I went the next afternoon at that 
time; I went to the saloon kept by him in Broadway; he told mé to 
come there; a gentieman told me he was not in; I then went back and 
informed Mrs. Colton that he was not in; she told me she would not 
send me back again; I did not go back again for her; I never carried 
any message before; I never saw Mr. Corlis to know him; I found the 
house in Leonard street by the number; I asked one or two persons be- 
fore I found it; Mrs. Colton spent the most of her time alone in the up- 
eo part of the house; she had no intercourse with the other persons 
in the house whatever; I never saw Mrs. Colton dressed to go out but 
once; she and Mrs. Foster were going to church, and I looked through 
the basement at her; that was about three months ago. 

Q.—Do you know whether Mrs. Colton was in her room all day Mon- 
day or not? 

A.—I went up about 5 o'clock in the afvernoon and touk Ler tea; she 
then asked me to make a fire and bring a scuttle of 2oal; when I went 
to settle up the tea things she said she did not feel well, and wanted to 
lay down; she generally kept her door locked, and as soon as I went ont 
on Monday evening she locked it; this was abouta quarter after 5; she 
had ona white muslin wrapper at that time; (this was the dress she had 
on when the coroner entered her room in the evening,) her hair was 
dressed plain as usual; I never saw anything of her no more until after 


the officers came there and broke the door open; I was in the kitchen | 


and a waiter came down and said an officer wanted to see me; James 
Jenkins, a waiter, went up to the door before the whole of the officers 
came in; be was sent up to inquire for her; when I went up I called 
her at the door, but got no answer; after a while the door was broken 


open; when I went into the room Mrs. Colton was on the sofa; I called | 


her, but got no answer; she answered no one that 1 heard; she had on 
the same dress that she had when I left her with the tea things. 

By Juror—lI did nyt light a candle when I took the coal up, as it was 
too early. 

By Coroner—I saw no clothing about the room, as though it had been 
worn; when I saw her in the street about three months ago, she had on 


a white hat with a pink feather ; | didnot hear any one come down stairs, | 
and go out after J got the tea things; I had general orders to close the | 


doors of the basement when we were getting supper to prevent the smell 
from going up stairs, and a person might have gone out and I notknow 
it; the boy who tends the door is named James Jenkins; the veil to 
Mrs. Corlis’s hat was a white blond; the hat was white velvet; I was 
the cook; when I went up stairs I was almost frightened out of my 
Wits to see so many officers there; we take dinner at two o'clock, tea 
at five, and supper afterwards at ten o’cluck, 

By Juror—Mr. Colton took his things away on Monday morning 


| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





about nine o'clock, quire early; he had taken all eway except what | 


was in the nursery and bed room; I do not know that Mr. Colton 
knew that I took the letter from Mrs. Colton to Corlis. 
Among the minor testimony adduced was, that when Justice Matsell 


first went to arrest Colton, and while still in the house, a woman came | 


running in, out of breath, and on being interrogated, said she came from 
Green street, and had been running like a race hoise. This woman was 
not then arrested, nor has she since been discovered. It also appears 
that during the early part of Monday evening a woman called at the 
boarding house of Mr. Corlis, in Leonard street, and inquired for him, 
but was informed he was not io. 


Mr. and Mrs. Colton were both present at the Inquest, which was 


} usto believe it, we simply tell the story fi 
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held in the room of the Court of Sessions. Cuantes O'Connor, Esq. 
is Mrs. Colton’s legal adviser. Whatever difficulties existed between 
this married couple previous to the murder, al! now appears to be settled, 
as during a recess of the Inquest, they shook hands and had a private 
interview. 

The Mayor has offered a reward of $250 for the detection of thr 
murderer. 

——— 

Harp Casu.—There is now in the United States, in gold and silver, 
the sum of $80,000 000. Witha population of 17,000 000, this will 
give to each, including men, women, children, and negroes, the sum of 
four dollars and eighty-five cents. 


Paganini seems fated “to adorn a tale,” if not to “ point a moral,” 
even after his decease. The Bishop of Nice—so the continental jour- 
nals inform us—holding to the gross bigotry which denounced the artist 
when dead, of whom, when living, the Romish Church made such libe- 
ral use, has denied permission for the entrance of Paginini’s remains 
into consecrated ground. The body, now embalmed, is said to be lying 


in state ina house appropriaied to the purpose, while the affair is under 
discussion at Rome. 


Iitrxo1s.—The Governor of Illinois has appointed Charles Oakley 
and Michael Ryan, as trustees to conduct negotiations with the foreign 
bond holders in relation to the canal bill. 


The Vincennes, Commander Buchanan, arrived at St. Jago de Cubs 
on the Sth, in 12 days from New York—all well. She sailed thence on 
the 13:h, on a cruise down the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Baptist Church at Holland Patent, with its contents, was destroy- 
ed by fire on Thursday last. 


Mitverism.—The Bangor Whig says, that some enterprising farmers 
in that region are burning up their fences, under the belief of Miller's 
doctrine that the world will soon come to an end. 


Lineratity.—Mr. Amos Stetson, of Dorchester, Mass., has present- 
ed the citizens of that town with a spacious building, valued at $10 000 
It is divided into two stores and a school room, and the rents of the 
stores are to be applied to the support of the school. 

An apothecary at Salem has written over his door, ‘All kinds of 
dying stuffs sold here.” 

Horrip Deatu —Jobn Mitchell, sexton of Trinity Church, South- 
wick, Philadelphia, was found dead about ten o'clock, with his head in 
the ash-hole. He fell into the ash-hole, and coulda’t get up, and so was 
smothered to death. 

HaAgtrorp, March 21.—We understand that in the case of Asa Child, 
vs. the Norwich and Worcester Railroad Company, the Auditors have 
decided that Mr. Childis indebted to the Company eight thousand tux 


hundred dollars. Jt will be recollected that Mr. C. claimed the Com- 
pany owed him $10,000 —Courant. 


Broomrieip, N. J., Marsh 20.—Having received a paper from New 
Haven, Conn., in which the attention of Meteorologists was called to the 
almost unprecedented fall of the Barometer during the storm of the 1 6c! 
and 17th inst., 1 was led to refer to my own barometical records, and 
find that the fall here was still more remarkable. On the morning of the 
16th at sunrise the barometer stood at 29 45, (thermometer attached 54 
deg. Far.) by 3 rv. m. it had fallen to 29 10, and at 9 Pp. m. it had stood 
at 23.60. This is several hundredths of an inch lower than the lowest 
point mentioned in the New Haven paper, yet on the morning of the 17th 
at sunrise it stood at 28 18!—which is the lowest point noted in the 
course of 12 years’ observations. 


Winpsor, N. C., March 4.—Our town has witnessed a scene of 
blood, unparalleled in this part of the country. Yesterday the Militie 
company assembled at the usual hour, and during the parade, a Mr. 
Weston was shot dead by one William Cheatum, of Tennessee. Mr. 
Weston had in a jocular manner knocked the hat from the head of Chear- 
um, who instantly drew a pistol and shot him, while another gentlemar 
was leaning upon his shoulder. Those present were so completely fille? 


| with consternation that they permitted the murderer to escape, and he 


has not yet been taken. 


A Fact THAT WILL Be Lavouend at Firry Years Hexce.—The 
United States have on hand $37,000 for the great and “ unterrified’ 
State of Virginia, the “‘ mother of States’’ and men of all sizes and com- 
plexions. This sum is fully hers—so fully so, that, if possible in natien- 


a) matters, a Court of Chancery would enforce the execution of the 


trust. Now this same Ancient Dominion is in debt—poor, growing 
poorer, and ragged at the elbows. The United States offered to her the 
$37,000; her Legislature has voted to refuse it, and are about to lay # 
direct tax upon the State to pay her bills! This is chivalrous.-— Wor 
cester EL gis. 

Losinc a Pantser.—A Long String of Dancers.—Some elderiy 
gentleman in Atkansas sends ua a communication in which he states thar 
some twenty years ago the natives of Mexico were in the habit of danc- 
ing in the streets, and that frequently in those days be saw lines of peo- 
ple a mile in length, and all engaged in the dance. On one occasion a 
Frenchman lost his partner in 9 contre-dance, and never found her unti 
he had “ crossed over” “down the middle” and “up on the outside” for 
three days and nights! We have seen some little dancing in Mexico, 
but this isa shade ahead of ourexperience. As the writer does not ask 
r what it’s worth.——-New 
Orleans Picayune. 
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NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Columbia, which left Liverpool on the 4ch 
inst., arrived at Boston on Monday morning about 9 o'clock, making the 
passage in 15 days and 12 hours. She experienced remarkably fine 
weather for the season. The Columbia had nine passengers for Halifax, 
and forty-nine for Boston. Among those for Boston, are the Right Hon. 


specie on board the Columbia at Boston is about £300,000, or a million 
and a half of dollars. 


The trial of M’Naughten for the murder of Mr. Drummond, the pri- 
vate secretary of Sir Robert Peel, commenced on the 3d inst., but was 
not concluded at the last accounts. 

Capt. Ross’s expedition at the South Pole is expected home in May. 
Only four men have been lost during the voyage. Capt. Ross has pene- 
trated the Antartic Circle to 71 40. 

The London Gazette contains an order in Council prohibiting her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from trading at any of the ports of China, except those 
opened by the late treaty with the Emporor, under a penalty of £100, 
or three months imprisonment. 

It is said Mr. Thomas Pottinger, brother of Sir Henry Pottinger, the 
able negotiator of the peace with China, has been selected by the govern- 
ment for the chief office as resident of Hong Kong, and is to take his 
—- forthwith, 

t is reported in London papers that the mission of Mr. Ellice to the 
Brazils, is likely to be of no beneficial result. The Brazilians refuse to 
enter into a negotiation with the English except upon terms so decidedly 
disadvantageous to Great Britain that it would be impolitic, and perhaps 
dishonorable to that country to accept them. 

Tue Hurricane on the 13ch ult. was terribly destructive to life and 
property—indeed in this respect, without a parailel in the history of the 
mercantile marine of Great Britain. It has already been ascertained 
that 180 vessels and 430 lives were lost during that dreadful storm. 

It was stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, that the 
annual estimates for the army, navy, and ordinance, would be £350,000 
below those of last year, owing to the peace with China, the treaty with 
the United States, and the reduction of 100,000 men in the French army. 

The London Globe says,—‘‘ We hear that a firm in Watling Street, 
largely implicated in the Custom-house frauds, has been exchequered 
for £160,000. 

A letter fron Rome states that, on the 8th ult. the Tiber had over- 
flowed its banks, and invaded a third of the city. 

The bonded or warehousing system has been introduced in Russia at 
the ports of Cronstadt and Archangel, in addition to those of St. Peters- 
burg and Riga. 

A letter from Brest states that the fine steam frigates which are in- 
tended for the transatlantic navigation between France and the United 
States, are ready for sea, and will commence service in the spring. 

M. Papineau will shortly return to Canada. He has been allowed to 
draw on the Canadian treasury for £4,000, the amount of his salary as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, remaining unpaid on the 
breaking out of the rebellion. 


Liverroor, March 4th.—The gloom which has hung over the trade 
of the country during a lengthened period still continues. A pacliamen- 
tary document, published a few days back, places the declining state of 
trade—foreign and domestic—in a more striking light than it bas yet 
appeared, exhibiting a diminished capability on the part of the people 
to consume, and a falling off in the great staples of the nation. the 
paper in question, which shows the value of exports and imports for 1842, 
demonstrates a falling off in the exports of nearly four millions sterling 
as compared with the previous year. It shows also a doclire in articles 
of finished manufacture, and an increase in the raw materials for foresgn 
manufacture; so that Great Britain, which has long been called the 
‘‘ workshop of the world,” seems likely to lose that enviable title. The 
import of cotton wuol has increased; but this is attributed to the extra- 
ordinary harvest of last year, which has caused such immense quanti- 
ties to be forwarded from the United States. In sheep’s wool, the fal- 
ling off in the nee is equal to sixteen per cent. The custom’s duties, 
as compared with the previous year show a falling off to the extent of 
nearly a million sterling. The cotton trade, like every other trade, par- 
takes of the existing depression. The price of that staple was never 
known to be so low as at the present time by at least a penny per pound. 
The low price of cotton, by which, according to calculations here, the 
planter will lose not less than sixteen per cent has had the effect of «timu- 
lating consumption, and a greater quantity has been spun than at any for- 
mer period, without an extra, indeed with a decreased demand on the 
part of the manufacturer. The existing price of cotton affurds melan. 
choly evidence of the depressed state of that trade, and of the country 
generally. Money is abundant; immense sums of it are lying compa- 
ratively idle, and, for any thing like good security, it may be obtained to 
any extent, at a low rate of interest. England, indeed, exhibits the sin- 
gular anomaly of being at once the richest and the poorest country in the 
world, possessing the greatest amount of aggregate wealth with the most 
— mass of positive destitution and misery.— |Wilmer's Ewropean 

imes. 


Tue Cons Laws. —A measure ia about to be introduced to Parliament 
for admitting Canadian wheat and flour, and United States wheat and 
flour, by way of Canada, into this country, at a fixed nominal duty. Some 
doubts existed a short time back as to the sincerity of the Government 


| 


relative to this measure, but Lord Stanley has cleared away al! mist en 
the subject, by stating emphatically that the Government accepts the in- 
terpretation put upon his despatch of last year by the Governor-General 


| and Legislature of Canada, The bill passed by the Provincial Parlia- 


ment of Canada, imposing a duty of three shillings per quarter on United 
States wheat going into Canada, only waits the receipt of some informa- 


on. | tion from Sir Charles Bagot to receive the royal assent, and then a bill 
Charles Metcalfe, the new Governor-General of Canada, and suite. The | 


will be introduced into the British Parliament, virtwally repealing, as far 
as Canada and the United States are concerned, the Corn law of last 
year. This is regarded in England as a very important measure. It is 


| so in reality. That it will give a great impetus to the trade hetween 
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| arch of monopo 
| The hold which the principles of Free Trade has taken upon the public 


Canada and the mother country, while it will benefit the States of the 
Union contiguous to Canada, seems unquestionable. It is an excellent 
move in the right direction, and knocks down one of the pillars in the 
ly. The only regret is that the boon did not come sooner 


mind is evidenced by the fact that scarcely a voice has been raised 
against the proposition, while a year or two ago, the same propesition 
would have thrown the “country gentlemen” into a fever. The high 
protective party are hors de combat as regards numbers and argument, 
and it is not difficult to foresee from all that is passing around us, that 
the doctrine avowed by Peel himself—buying in the cheapest market of 
the world, and selling in the dearest, the very essence of free trade— 
will shortly be triumphant. But as the adage has it, “while the grass 
grows the steed starves."— Wilmer’s European Times. 


Liverrcot, March 4.—The creditors who have advanced their money 
to the repudiating States in the Union, have addressed a strong memorial 
on the subject to Mr. Everett, the American Minister, in London, witha 
request that it may be forwarded to the President, for presentation to 
Congress, and to the different State Lezislatures. - The memorial ad- 
vances every possible argument for the maintenance of the credit of the 
States, and shows, truly enough, the almost irretrievable injury which 
American credit has sustained in Europe through the dishonesty of the 
States which have repudiated. It has received a great number of signa- 
tures. The most striking paseage relates to the straightened pecuniary 
circumstances of the majority of the sufferers, which we subjoin. Every 
true American, every honest and 1ight-hearted man must desire to see $0 
foul a stain wiped from the escute of his country. The fact that in 
the money markets of Europe, American credit is lower than that of any 
other government, ought to stimulate every true born Yankee—every one 
in whom the amor patria is not extinct, to restore the national charac- 
ter tothe same elevated position in which it stood before repudiation be- 
came fashionable. 

“ An impression, we understand, prevails very generally amongst your 
people, that their creditors in this country, are, in great measure, men 
large fortunes, in whom a failure in their securities can occasion but little 
inconvenience. Even if such were the case, it would, in our view of the 
matter, furnish no ground for any departure from the ordinary obliga- 
tions of good faith. In fact, however, though there may be a few 
amongst us in more affluent circumstances, yet by far the !arger portion 
of us are persons in the middle ranks of life,—officers on half pay,—su- 
perannuated clerks,—retired tradesmen living on small means,—eged 
spinsters, widows and orphans ;—many of whom have invested their all 
in the purchase of your securities—at high prices, and now depend for 
their subsistence,—some even for their daily bread, on the good faith of 
your people.” 

Tue Stave Trapve.—In the House of Lords, Feb. 28, Lord Brough- 
am inquired if the government had received any information or report 
respecting the search of slave vessels on the coast of Africa ?—The Ear! 
of Aberdeen replied that, owing to the exertions of this country, aided 
by the unswerving exertions of General Valdez, the governor of Havana, 
the slave trade had been greatly reduced ; the number of vessels equipped 
for the slave trade had greatly diminished, and fewer slaves were carried 
off.— Lord Clarendon, Lord Brougham, and other noble lords expressed 
their sutisfaction at this statement. 


Tue Orecoy Question.—In the House of Commons on the 24th ult. 
apprehensions having been expressed by a member that # collision would 
arise, between England and the United States respecting the territory on 
the northwest coast, Sir Robert Peel said in reply :—“ That the relations 
between this country and America on the subject of the Oregon territory, 
were at present of a most friendly nature, and he did not think the apeech 
of an individual member of the American Senate should be taken as 8 
criterion of the general feelings of the American people, any more than 
the speech of the honorable gentleman himself should be taken to indi- 
cate the public feeling of England on the subject. He hoped the honor- 
able gentleman would not think it disrespectful to himself if he (Sir Robert 
Peel) should not enter into the subject at greater length.” 


SwitzerLaxp.—An attempt to get up a revolution in Geneva, was 
made on the 13th ult., but it was suppressed on the following day. Ine 
contest between the insurgents and the military, a number of persons 
were killed. 


Fraxce.—The Courier Francais states that there is a person living 
in the Rue Muller who has reached the great age of 135, and is in full 
possession of his intellects. 

The Journal du Havre announces that the packets from Havre to 
New York export large sums of mooey for account of the bankers of 
Paris. The packet Utica, which left February 16th for New York, bad 
on board a million of francs in gold. 
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THE WALTZ.—By Rosset Jarvis. 
In *eply to am article upon the subject which lately appeared in 
Tue New Worn. 


In the number of “‘ The New World” for February 4:h is a criticism 
upon the waliz, which, in justice to every respectable circle of this city 
in which that dance is known, we cannot allow to pass without com- 
ment. We should not have supposed, before we had read it, that an ar- 
ticle so exceptionable in tone and sentiment, would have been permitted 
to appear in any respectable publication. It deserves severe censure, 
not only from every lover of innocent amusement, but from all who en- 


tertain dus regard for purity of thought and feeling, and refinement of | 


manners; and we go not too far in saying that, in tone, it is positively 


indecent, and in sentiment, a direct insult to the ladies and gentlemen of | 


New York. We knew not who is its author, nor is his identity of the 
least importance. Some tell us that it was not written by the editor of 
“ The se World,’’ and we have not the least desire to fasten it upon 
him. But whoever be its author, we shall regard him as strictly anony- 
mous, and confine our remarks exclusively to his criticism; for we have 
no taste for the personalities by which the editors of “the New World” 
and ‘ Boston Notion” appear to seek an unenviable distinction, and 
must therefore be excused from fullowing the example of either. But 
while treating the author as anonymous, we shall not spare the peculiar 


character of mind which he exhibits in this criticism, through which alone | 


we behold him. 

Objections against the Waltz are of older date than this criticism ; 
for we have heard them ever since we bave heard of this dance, and ex- 
pect to hear them repeated while we shall live to behold it. But an ub- 
servation somewhat careful ameng the objectors authorises us to say 
that, we have seldom heard a complaint against it from any person, man 
or woman, in whose delicacy we entertained much confidence. In every 
man who has ever condemned the waltz in our presence, we have been 
able to detect something which indicated familiarity with every thing to 


which, in his opinion, this dance directly or indirectly tended; and we | 


have seldom heard an objection against it from a woman, who did not, 
by her conduct or conversation upon other things, exhibit some want of 
refinement, some proclivity to forbidden thoughts or unhallowed feel- 
ings. To some this assertion may seem bold, and much too general; for 
they may say that our recollection cannot reca!l every person from whom 
we have heard complaints against this amusement. But this is easily 
explained. Our standard of female manners has ever been equal to that 
of the most fastidious; for it was derived from a mother and sisters, who, 


besides tho influences of honorable ancestry and social position, were ua- | 


der that of careful education. Nurtured at a fireside thus hallowed by 
all that is pure and high and noble and generous in woman, we have 
ever regarded the higher attributes of female character, not only as real 
existences, but as objects of reverence. We have ever been able to meet 
the doubters or scofiers upon woman’s imputed excellence, by hallowed 
reminiscences of home; by saying that elevated conceptions of female 
character were not imaginary, that women could be found who might 
claim all the homage due to exalted virtues; for we had seen such quali- 
ties in those around whom would ever cling our fondest and holiest recol- 
lections. 
not been a careless observer of female deportment and conversation ; 
and therefore so far as the waltz is concerned, we have been able to try 
by fixed rules, those who indnlged in and those who condemned this much 


calumniated recreation. We shall never forget our first sight of this | 


dance. Many years ago, in our school boy days, while rejoicing at home 
in & vacation, we saw a sister and one of her youthful companions on a 


visit to us, perform this dance to the music of another siater’s guitar. | 


Years upon years have rolled away since all three of the pure spirits in 
this scene have been tenants of a better world. And yet we never be- 
hold or think of the waltz, without remembering our boyish delight in 
first witnessing this dance, and without remembering that for our first 
sight of it, we were indebted to those who are now, as we fervently be- 


lieve, ‘angels in Heaven.” Then in the midst of “ Latin and Greek,’’ | 


and upon one of the most beautifully romantic spots on Connecticut river, 


we very naturally for a school boy invested the performances with classic | 
associations, and thought of Diana and Nymphs and Muses, and other | 


bright creations of a poetic age. And could this dance, first made 
known to us under such auspices, have been associated, in their minds, 
witb any thing unhallowed ? Could beings like these have sought recrea- 
tion in any thing which the best and purest on earth would have con- 
demned? No! Then with a standard of female character derived from 


such sources, and with first impressions of the waltz thus created, it may | 


well be supposed that we could never hear objections against it without 
a very careful scrutiny; and under such inducements to close obseiva- 
tion, we have thus far been able to say, in every instance, that the objec- 


tion is in the mind of the objector. We have the warrant of inspira- | 


tion, as well as experience of female character in its noblest combina 
tions and its highest and holiest relations, for saying that to the pure, all 
things are pure; and we may add that to perverted imaginations, many 
things perfectly harmless, and without any natural connection with im- 
propriety, invariably suggest improper associations. 

A history of the waltz may throw some light upon its original charac- 
ter, and show that if it be connected with anything forbidden, the asso- 
ciation is not the work of itsinventors. It is one of the oldest dances in 
Europe, and can be traced as high in antiquity as the invasion of Eng- 


With a standard of female character thus derived, we have | 





| land by the Saxons, in the fifth century; and indeed it seems to have 
been long known where Scandinavian, Saxon or Belgic blood flowed, or 
| over all Northern and Northwestern Europe. Though carried to Eng- 
land by the Saxons, it does not seem to have remained there as a nation- 
| al dance; the Celtic and Celto-Roman population probably rejecting it 
through hatred of their Saxon invaders. Nor does it seem to have pre- 
vailed among the Normans; for though of Scandinavian origin, yet in 
Western France, whence they invaded England, they had probably lost 
this dance through mixture with it Gallic and Gallo-Roman population, 
| Their ignorance of it when they invaded England was probably an addi- 


* tional cause of its disuse in that Island; for being rejected by the Celtic 


and Celto-Roman population, it would be confined to the Saxons; and 
they being conquered by the Normans, who did not use this dance, it 
would be forgotten in time, even among the Saxon population of Eng- 
| land. It does not seem to have prevailed in France, till within the last 
| century; for its French name, valz, a corruption of its German name, 
plainly shows its recent introduction among the French people. Be- 

sides, though common in the cities of France, it has not become so gene- 
| ral in the interior; another proof of its modern introduction. We can 
| easily account for this. The Scandinavian population never obtained a 
residence in any part of France, excepting Normandy. The present stock 
| area mixture of the Gauls or Celts, the Romans, and the Franks or West- 
ern Germans; and this will account for their ignorance, till lately, of a 
| dance peculiar to the Scandinavians, or Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
| Northern Germans or Saxons, and Belgians or Fiemmings and Holland- 
ers. As the waltz has been introduced among us chiefly by the French, 
it is regarded by seme as q dance of French origin. But this is entirely 
erroneus, it being exclusively the growth of Scandinavia and Northern 
Germany. 

Of all Europeans, the Scandinavians are, and ever have been, the 
most reserved and decorous in manners, and the most'refined and elevated 
in all their views of the relations between the sexes. So early as the 
commencement of the second century, Tacitus commended them far 
above his countrymen for their purity of manners, conjugal fidelity, and 
respect for women; and modern history tells us that the institution of 
chivalry, whose governing principle was respect for women, originated 
among the Scandinavians, those identical Goths and Vandals who ovcr- 
threw the Roman Empire, and established upon its ruins most of the 
modern European States. And ail our accounts of the modern Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians and Northern Germans, show their reserve and 
purity of manners. Whoever will read Tacitus, and study the modern 
Scandinavian and German character, will perceive how thoroughly the 
manners of the ancient Germans, so forcibly described and justly com- 
mended by the illustrious Roman, have descended to their posterity. 
And among these people, distinguished in ancient and modera times for 
elevated ideas of female character, and as the founders of the very in- 
institutions designed for woman’s protection and improvement, originated 
the much abused, much calumniated Wattz! To suppose that any 
amusement inconsistent with feminine delicacy or dignity, could originate 
among such a people, is preposterous. The association of indelicacy 
with the waltz is not a Scandinavian or German idea, but that of some 
other people, of manners more licentious than any ever found in Ger- 
many or Northern Europe. For indelicacy in amusements, whether in 
ancient or modern times, we must refer to the Asiatics, and their 
affiliated tribes, the Southern Europeans. The dances of modern India 
are probably older than civilization in any part of Europe, and thence 
found their way among the licentious Phoenicians and the dissolute 
Ionian Greeks. The Spanish Fandango, and other dances of the 
| Peninsula, whose very object is an exhibition of impure passions, proba- 
| bly originated in that hive of abominations, [adia, and found their present 
| location through the Carthaginians. And even if they were introduced 
| in much later times, by the Saracens, they still had a Hindoo origin; 
| 


ee 


for the Arabs, like all the Caucasian tribes of the South, came from 
India. Modern opera dancing is no novelty; for its principles, its 
leading, characterising features, are older than Solomon's time, though 
| most of its details are the inventions of modern France and Italy, 
regions where German and Seandinavian manners have never been as- 
cendant. Who can fail to recognise in the Bayaderes of India, the pro- 
totype of modern opera dancing? Or who that knows any thing about 
the immutability of Asiatic manners, or has read any thing about the 
licentious dances common among the nations around the Mediterranean, 
all of whom originated in India, can doubt the antiquity of the Baya- 
deres? Allusions to such dances are found in the Old Testament; a 
fact proving their antiquity and Asiatic origin. If then the waltz have 
a bad name, the fault is not in its originators, the Northern Europeans, 
but in its borrowers, the Southern Europeans, who have connected it with 
their own impurities, But in our country, this name has never been 
deserved, for it never has been practised, in any respectable circle, in 
modes different from the present, or at all inconsistent with pera 
Neither is it now practised in any exceptionable mode, in any respectable 
circles of Middle and Northern Europe. The days of licentious courts 
are ended; such sovereigns as Louis XV., and George IV , and Ferdinand 
VIL., no longer set examples in manners; the same manners reign among 
well bred circles in all the cities of Christian Europe, and the waltz is 
danced as it is in New York or Philadelphia, in Paris, London, Vienna, 
Milan, Petersburgh, or any other. For the last fifteen years, we have 
seen waltzing among the ladies and gentlemen-of all the foreign legations 
at Washington, including English, French, Russian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Flemish, Austrian, Spanish, Portuguese, South American ; and we have 
never seen it in any other mode than that now practised in the well-bred 
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circles of this city, or connected with the slightest freedom or undue | 


familiarity. 

Having thus proved the origina! purity of the waltz, by reference to its 
origin, and the impure source of the associations that have been con- 
nected with it, we will attempt to analyse the objections urged against 
it. The objectors say that the position of the gentleman’s arm upon the 
lady’s waist is improper. It is not necessarily so. The contact of the 
dancers’ is not closer than in a crowded rvom, a crowded pew ina 
church, a walk with arms interlocked. And what modest woman ever 
objected to either of these? We may be told that in a church, all for- 
bidden thoughts which close contact in a crowded pew might excite, are 
restrained by the sanctity of the place. Indeed! And is not virtue 
sanctified every where? Ifa rational being can restrain improper 
thoughts in one place, it can in another; and, therefore, if a lady can 
innocently sit close toa gentleman in a crowded pew, she can innocently 
place her hand on his arm or shoulder ina dance. She can, in either 
case, call to mind the dignities of her sex, and her sacred obligation to 
maintain them; for a really modest, pure minded, high souled woman, 
who scorned every thing inconsistent with those dignities, who indignant- 
ly drove from her mind every unworthy image so soon as it entered, 
would no more think of evil in one place than another, in a ball room 
than ina church. Oaly the immodest, whose minds entertain impurity 
so soon 4s they are out of sight of their church or their minister, can see 
any impropriety in the positions or movements of the waltz. We speak 
here of those who, while objecting to the waltz, have no scruples about 
other dances ; for with those who object to ali dancing, and whose purity 


straction of the fine arts, and that while this idea alone was perceived 


| by Carr and the /ady, the prude could see nothing but the man with- 
| out drapery. She was the very one to put petticoats on the legs of her 


| Greenough’s Chanting Cherubs were exhibited in 


tables, and call the naked eye the undressed organ of vision. When 
oston, the Con- 
script Fathers of the city ordered the exhibitor to put diapers on their 
waists! Thorough indeed must have been the perversion of imagination 
which could not behold an angel without impure thoughts! And if 
Greenough should ever think of exhibiting in marble, an abstraction of 
such prurient modesty, he will find a model in Circe and her swine.— 
We have heard women express horror at waltzing, saying they should 
almost faint at the thought of having a gentleman’s arm upon their 
waists. They might be told that to suggest such a thought, mere ani- 
mal instincts must sadly predominate over intellectual and moral atui- 
butes, and that a woman who could not trust herself, could not be safely 


| trusted by others. We have seen ladies refuse to waltz with gentlemen, 


and at the same time, waltz with other ladies. Was this modesty? 
No! It was positive indecency; a proclamation to the company that 


| their minds were familiar with impurity; that they could not waliz with 


of mind, or at least whose sincerity in striving to cultivate it, is not | 


doubted, we raise no argument. Though even to those we might say 
that, such excessive fear about indelicate thoughts, indicates a strong 
natural feeling towards them. Such do well in watching; for as the 
enemy seems to be constantly knocking at their door, they should be 
careful to avoid a surprise. When rational and moral instincts are not 
strong enough to keep the lower attributes of humanity in entire sub- 
jection, temptation may as well be avoided, even to the shaking of hands. 
But those who have no scruples about other dances, have no right to 
complain of the waltz, since none of its positions or movements, as it is 
now practised in all the respectadle society of Christian Europe, and has 
alone been practised in this country from its first introduction, are more 
liable to censure than some telonging to the cotillion, quadrille, and 
country or contra dance. Etymolegists differ about the name of the 
last. [he promenade of the twe first requires as close contact of hands 
and arms as the waltz; and in the allemande of the last, a movement 
probably berrowed by the French from Germany, as would appear from 
its name, which is the French term for German, the gentleman holds 
the lady's left hand in his, and throws his right arm round her waist, or 
the hands of both are thrown behind and interlocked, and in either 
position they describe one circle. We have seen those who professed 
to be shocked at a waltz, promenade in a cotillion or quadrille, or 
allemande in @ country ot contra dance, without any apprehension or 
consciousness of mischief. 

American objections against the waltz are of English origin, and there- 


fore come from a country where, if real indelicacies are more rare than | 


in some others, false modesties abound more than inany others. Super- 
ficial readers may see a contradiction in our ascription of delicacy to the 
Scandinavians, and the want of it to the English, much of whose blood 
is Scandinavian. We will not weary the reader in tracing the causes 
of those extremes of refinement and vulgarity, which, among the ma- 
jority@f the British population, forcibly strike the attention of continen- 
ta! Europeans ; though an intelligent student of their political and com- 
mercial history will find no great difficulty in the subject. But we as- 
sume as a fact, proved by English and continental writers, and by our 
own observation, limited though it be, that the English, as a people, are 
not polite, not refined, are not what is implied by the term well bred, 
and do abound in false modesties and fastidious pretensions, and there- 


fore openly complain of mischief in many cases where other people ima- | 


gine none. Their own writers have ridiculed them for this without mea- 
sure; and most richly is the ridicule deserved, for nothing is so immodest 
as affected modesty. Some of their female writers offer some admirable 
suggestions upon this subject, in reading which, many really modest wo- 
men will feel more strongly the dignity of that virtue which thinks no 
evil, while the falsely modest may be shamed out of some of their inde- 
cent pretensions. Dr. Johnson, an admirer of female purity, but a con- 
temner of false modesty, because he had sagacity enough to perceive 
that it was always prompted by a perverted imagination, never omitted 
an opportunity of lashing it with his caustic satire. Being at the ope- 
ra with a lady, who rose to depart when the dancers appeared, saying 


that she could not endure such an exhibition, he exclaimed, “Madam, | 


your modesty is very indecent!” This speaks a volume upon the sub- 
ject; for though we the-oughly despise opera dancing as a corrupting 


exhibition of a contemptible talent, a talent for extravagant action, de- _ 


void of grace or dignity, yet we insist that women would exhibit more 
modesty by staying at home, than by beholding and complaining. Carr, 
in his “ Stranger in France,” relates an ote of similar character. 


Being in the Louvre with two ladies, one a pattern of innocence, purity 
and dignity, and the other an over modest prude, whose integrity had 
been doubted, they stopped to examine a picture of Apollo. The prude | 
said “There is a great deal of indecorum in the picture.” The really 
modest, really well bred woman, the real lady, said to Carr in a low 
voice, “ The indecorym was in the remark.”” The reader will perceive 
the pvint of the anecdote, on considering that Apollo was the Greek e@/- 


gentlemen without indelicate thoughts. Such things are thoroughly te- 


| volting to real modesty, and those who exhibit them, if closely observed, 


can always be detected in some infraction of propriety. The high bred, 
pure hearted, lofty minded woman, who never harbors a base thought, 
will not be ashamed of waltzing, and will do it as she does every thing 
else, with the simple dignity of virtue. The low bred pretender to the 
virtue which is not in her heart, will continually commit improprieties 
for the purpose of proclaiming her modesty, thus continually inform 
beholders that her thoughts are impure. 

With these remarks upon the origin and real character of the waltz, 
and the origin of any exceptionable features which may have been in- 
grafted upon it, and the origin and character of the objections usually 
urged against it, we will return to this criticism in the New World. The 
author says at the commencement, “ And we are candid enough to admit 
that, if possibly there have been dances more voluptuous, there has 
scarce ever been an age when license was so universal.” The two as- 
sertions involved in this sentence are, first that, whether any dance more 
voluptuous than the waltz ever existed, is doubtful; and secondly that, 
the present age was scarcely ever exceeded for universality of license. 
Is either assertion true? If so, we have had history to very little pur- 
pose. If neither be true, how very enlightened, or how very honest, re- 
fined, and urbane, or very careful in his statements, must be the author 
of this criticism! We are compelled to say that the first is not true; 
that dances have been tolerated by refined circles in our own country, 
that would not be tolerated now, by any circle professing the least refine- 
ment ; and that dances have immemorially existed, and still exist, in other 
countries, which never would have been tolerated by the Anglo Saxon 
race, in its most barbarous periods. He alludes to the Cushion Dance, 
and would have his readers understand that it indicated great license of 
manners. We have seenit in New England; inthe villages ; among the 
descendants of the Puritans ; and though the progress of refinement 
has driven it out of fashion, we assert that the ideas of it which this cri- 
tic would impart to his readers, would not have occurred to a chaste ima- 
gination, capable of appreciating the purity of the New England charac- 
ter. In the cushion dance as we have seen it among the inland gentry 
of Massachusetts, the lady who reached the end of the set, kneeled upon 
a cushion while the company passed round her in a ring with hands join- 
ed, and was obliged to receive a kiss from the gentleman who stood op- 
posite to her when the ring halted; and as, in the innocent freedom of 
manners then prevalent in New England villages, partialities among 
young people were a common theme of good natured mertiment in the 
social circle, as they always will be where early marriages are the com- 
mon lot, the dancers were careful to halt when they brought in front of 
the kneeling lady, the gentlemen supposed to be her favorite. And if 
any gentleman wished to laim a preference for the lady, he alwa 
stopped when in front of her; and if the wer eo or any rival in the 
ring, would sportively proclaim that he should not have her, they con- 
tinued to move, and thus drew him from his desired pusition in spite of 
his efforts to remain. So if any one were in the ring, between whom 
and the kneeling lady a marriage would be improbable or ridiculous, the 
company would halt when he was brought opposite to her. In these 
little stratagems consisted the humor of the dance, and therefure it be- 
longed to the same class of amusements with the game of forfeits, now 
likewise out of fashion. We have alse seen in the villages of New Eng- 
land, the bride and all the ladies at the wedding kissed by all the gen- 
tlemen present, the minister beginning with the bride, though he omitted 
the rest of the ladies. In the last instance of this that we saw, the 
bridegroom was the minister’s son, that minister, by whom we were fit- 
ted for college, was then, had been for years before, and was for years 
afterwards, the pastor of a Calvanistic congregational society, compre- 
hending the whole town, and founded upon the “Old Saybrook T’lat- 
form”’!! And this was a voluptucus dance! And these sports de- 
noted licentious manners! We rejoice in their disuse, in their substitu- 
tion by recreations more refined, though not more innocent. But any 
impeachment of their innocence would spring up only in the rank soil of 
a depraved imagination ; and had it been made in their day in any New 
England circle, its author would have been promptly requested to retire 
fcom the room by all the husbands, fathers, sons and brothers present, 
and no man who entertains any respect for feminine dignity, would 
deny the justice of such punishment. 

We are compelled to deny the second proposition of th's sentence. We 
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deny that ‘ there has scarce (Qy. scareely 1) ever been an age when license , 
was souniversal.”’ On the contrary, we say that the reserve and purity of 
present manners exceed those of any former age in any civilized country ; 
and if this writer does not know this, he knows little of history, oc of 
American manners, and draws them from his own imagination, or he is 
not very careful about his statements. We give him this tiple alterna- 
tive, because, when the character of a whole community, or a whole age, 
is traduced, we cannot stand upon ceremony with the complainant. We 
might refer to Jewish manners as described in the Old Testament; to 
Roman maanera ia different ages, as described by Horace, Petrenius, 
and Juvenal. For French manners we might refer to the ages of Louis 
XL, Louis XIV., the Duke of Orleans, Louis XV. For English, we 
might refer te the ages of Charles II. and George II. And the abomi- 
nations of each of these periods, which would now scarcely be matched 
in the lowest haunts of depravity, scarcely equalled, accerding to this 
critic, the manners of the present age, the manners of New York at the | 
present day'! Such an assertion is hardly worth either denial or com- 
ment. 

Those who had never seen the waltz, as practised in this city, would 
infer from this critic’s description, that it exceeded in revolting features 
the worst dances of Asia or Southern Europe; that in comparison with 
it, the Spanish Fandango, Tarantula and others, and the Asiatic dance of 
the Almé, were purity itself! And yet, on seeing the waltz in any so- 
cial circle in New York, they would perceive that this whole account was | 
& misrepresentation! That this dance was devoid of a single characte- 
ristic thus boldly ascribed to it! To prove this, let the reader peruse 
the following extract. After describing the cushion dance as practised 
in 1698, in which “ the woman is kissed by all the men in the ring on 
her coming in and going out; and likewise the men by all the women,” 
a mode which we never witnessed in New England, the critic says : 

“ The propriety of adopting this pleasant and innocent ceremony, is 
respectfully suggested to the waltzing belles of our city. But little tact 
- would be needed to introduce’it in the midst of the whirling evolutions 
of that game. In fact, when the gentleman with one arm encircles the 
slender waist of his partner, and with his other hand clasped in hers, 
gently presses her half-concealed bosom, upon which his roving eye falls 
unreproved—when the heated blood mantles in the cheek, and soft lan- 
guor pervades the limbs, and the tell-tale glance looks forth from the | 
half-closed eyelids, how would kisses—sweet, tender, impassioned kisses 
come amiss? At what part of the waltz would they surprise a stranger, 
or be considered in the remotest degree mal apropos, or unbecoming.” 

And zhis is a correct description of the waliz! The gentleman closely 
encircles the lady’s waist with one arm, and with the other hand clasped 
in hers, gently presses her half-concealed bosom!! The following is the 
only mode in which the waltz was ever danced in New England, the | 
Middle States, or the Southern Atlantic States, in any circle where cha- | 
racter was of any value. The gentleman places one hand, not his arm, | 
upon the back of the lady’s waist, the lady sometimes rests one hand 
upon the gentleman’s shoulder, but generally upon his fore-arm, the two 
other hands of the parties are joined, and in no other way are the per- 
sons in contact. The juined hands are sometimes held up, sometimes 
down; and the parties, thus united, and in no other way, whirl, without | 
the slightest contact of feet or limbs This critic never saw the waltz 
danced in any other way in the United Sates, in any circle of which we | 
could allow ourself to speak; and Europeans tell us that this is the { 
only mode in which it is tolerated by any respectable society of Europe. 
And with these facts before his eyes, he offers this description and these | 
suggestions! If the indignation which we have witnessed be the perva- 
ding sentiment of New York, it is quite as little as such statements and 
suggestions deserve. 

This extract shows that he is not much better acquainted with physio- | 
logy, than with good manners, pure feelings, or elevated ideas of female 
character. Ignorance of science in newspapers and “ periodicals” does | 
not surprise us; and therefore the scientific error exhibited in this | 
extract is precisely what we might have expected. But as ig- | 
norance upon this very point, among those in whom a knowledge 
of the physical and moral attributes of humanity is a duty, has ofter 
caused much mischief, we will venture to offer a word to the | 
wise. This critic has invoked the aid of the clergy, saying that 
if they had discharged their duty, it would have been needless for 
him to speak; and we therefore respectfully invite their attention to 
the following suggestions. In these remarks about “‘ heated blood,” and 

“ soft languor pervading the limbs,” and ‘tell tale glances from half- 
closed eye-lida,” he implies that passion is excited by dancing! And 
yet every enlightened physician could tell him that the strongest antidote | 
to passion is exercise. We admit that impure passion is excited by the 
abomisablo dances of Southern Europe and Southern Asia, and by our 
own vile opera dancing, and that such is the detestable object of such 
exhibitions. But in whom is it excited? Not in the dancers, breath- 
less and exhausted with intense physical exertion. The Almé of Asia 
are poets, musicians, and actors, as well as dancers; and their name 
denotes, in Arabic, superior education. 
their exhibitions, we should not expect to find among them a very elevat- 
ed morality, vet from their active devotion to employments requiring 
great physica! and mental exertion, enlightened physiologists would ex- 
pect to find among them quite as much regularity of conduct, as among 
people of more sedentary and less corrupting occupations. 
the fact. The Almé, however skilful in teaching impurity to others, do 
not generally lead abandoned lives. The same may be said of opera 
dancers. We have no great respect for stage morals, or for the general 
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character of opera dancers. But while their profession tends to break 
down moral restraints, it saves them from much of the misconduct to be 
found in lazy, sedentary, unoccupied infamy. Taglioni has always been 
free from reproach in conduct. ‘Ine same thing has been said of Ronzi 
Vestris; and though the same thing may not be said of the host of 
second and third and fourth rate performers to be found in most theatres, 
yet medical writers have asserted that the physical is rather an antidote 
to the moral part of their profession, and that the most distinguished, 
who, of course, undergo the most muscular exertion, are generally correct 
in deportment. In whom then is passion excited by such abominations 1 
In the beholders! In the still, quiet, sedentary beholders! And the 
excitement of such impurities is their object in beholding! Almé and 
opera dancers are hired to corrupt others ; and if their profession corrupts 
their minds, which cannot be doubted, yet that very profession, by the 
intense physical exercise which it requires, saves them from much addi- 
tional debasement. Any person addicted to licentious thinking might 
infer from these remarks that, we recommended the dances of almé and 


| opera girls as a preservative of pure manners; but the pure and enlight- 


ened will understand that we recommend corporeal exercise as an anti- 
dote to unhallowed passions. But does the waltz, as practised in any 


| decent circles in the United States and Europe, tend to debase the be- 


holders? Net more than the cotillion and quadrille; and they must be 
already debased, whose imaginations, in beholding either, atray into for- 
bidden regions. The waltz “heats the blood.” So does the cotillion, 
or running, or jumping, or riding. But this is the heat of muscular ex- 
ertion and not of passien; the “‘ heat’ which shows that vital energy is 
expended upon one set of organs, and is therefore withdrawn from 
others. This teacher talks of “ soft languor pervading the limbs!"— 


| When the limbs are in the utmost degree of tension necessary to violent 


motion, we are unable to comprehend how they can be pervaded by 
“ softness” and “ languor,’’ which, in philosophical language, denote 
relaxation, inaction, rest. Passion is the growth of idleness, inaction, 
sedentary hebits without mental exertion; and those who understand the 
laws of the human constitution, can give a reason for this. If vital ener- 
gy be expended upon the muscles of motion, it cannot be left for other 
departments of the system: and if it be not thus expended, it will be 
sent to those departments of the system to which the mind is most fre- 
quently drawn. ‘Thus the sedentary gourmand without intellectual oc- 
cupation, thinks most of his dinner; the sedentary drunkard of his bot- 
tle; and therefore, if the young who are strangers to these intemperan- 
ces would avoid undue excitements, they will finda safeguard in muscu- 
lar motion. The history of all mankind shows that the purest manners 
are always found in the most mountainous regions, and the most de- 
praved on the plains; and the explanation is found in this law of physi- 
cal nature, by which, if one set of organs be excited, the others are left 
comparatively at rest. We offer these suggestions to those clergymen 
who condemn dancing. Their denunciations of it merely show their 
ignorance of human nature ; and their young hearers who obey such un- 
philosophical injunction, are thus drawn to e much harder conflict with 
passions requiring restraint. If they were wise unto salvation, they 
would teach that safety was found in every species of corporeal exercise 
not designed to corrupt beholders. 

We call attention to another extract in the following terms. ‘‘It was 
reserved for a modern age for women to embrace men in public, and to 
be clasped by them in return, with more freedom and abandon than their 
fallen sisters are wont publicly to exhibit. Indeed women had no share 
atall in theatrical dances of France ti!l the year 1681, when the ladies 
of the court of Louis XLV. performed a ballet, with the opera called Le 
Treomphe de I’ Amour, and were received with great applause. Danc- 
ing thereupen became a favorable spectacle, and the saying of a wit is 
recorded, who being asked one day what could be done to keep up an 
epera threatened with the most complete damnation,— Do,’ said he, 
‘why, lengthen the dances and shorten the petticoats.’ 

Here we have a description of a most licentious age, and are then told 
that the ladies of New York exceed, in license, the opera dancers of 
Louis XLV. and “their fallen sisters” of their owntime! Yes! ladies 
of New York! Youare told by this critic of the New World, that, “in 
embracing men in public, and in being clasped by them in retura,”’ you 
exhibit more freedom than your “fallen sisters!!"’ Is this true? Are 
you thus lost to virtue andto shame? Do you exceed in wanton, shame- 


| less effrontery, in all that man despises and woman abhors, those to whom 


no man of honor would allude in your presence? No! it is not true! 


| And whoever could utter such a libel upon you, deserves, if he be an ob- 


ject of resentment, a rebuke from every husband, father, brother, and 
son in New York! And if he cannot be reached by them, the least that 
you can do, is to spurn him from your presence if he ever should enter 
it, and to close your doors against every sheet of paper which his pen 
pollutes ! 

He alludes to the confusion, the alarm, the fright, which he has seen 
upon the face of a young lady in waltzing, as ‘‘ the arm of the fashiona- 
ble dandy which encircled her waist would draw her closer, and as his 
delicately gloved hand would gently press her bosom.’’ He never saw 


| any thing of the kind in any respectable circle ; for no man, however 


much of a coxcomb or a dandy, or a libertine, who committed such an 
outrage in company, would be allowed to enter it a second time. And 
he expresses his wonder at the frightened young lady, for not expecting 
such things as matiers of course! And are they matters of course ? 
We appeal to the young men of New York for the truth or falsity of this 
assertion. If it be true, they are both depraved and shameless, and all 
| the ladies whom they visit are equally so, excepting the young girls who 
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appearin company for the first time. And, young men of New York, are 
you thus depraved and shameless? Are you thus wreckless about even 
the outward forms of civility, and derelict from all the principles and feel- 
ings of the gentleman? Do you accept the ho-pitalities of matrons 
whom you call respectable, for the purpose of insulting their daughters in 
their own drawing roums? Are you sutliciently devoid of manly feeling, 
of respect for the other sex, to repay their hospitality with cowardly in- 


sult? And are the ladies of New York, including your mothers and sis- | 


ters, and their friends and associates whose hospitalities you accept, suf- 
ficiently degraded to receive insult from your hands as a matter of 
course? Such is the picture which the New World has drawn of you 
and of them ; and pronouncing it so far as they are cuncerned, entirely 
erroneous, we leave you to your own vindication. 

The writer adds that, if a young lady resigns her person to the embra- 
ces of a dissipated man, he will regard her with similar feelings, and 
treat her with somewhat the same familiarity, as he does the unfortunate 


victim, who once was virtuous ;”’ and that “ the simplicity of those girls | 


who imagine gentlemen will continue to look upon them with the same 


respect, after a voluntary abandonment in the whirling waltz to the arms | 


of a notorious roué, one who has preyed upon innocence, is certainly re- 
markable.” That abandoned libertines do find a place in respectable so- 
ciety, is too true ; and we admit that upon this point, parents are far less 
scrupulous than they should be. We abominate the school whence 
emanated the proverb about reformed rakes, and say that when a woman 
trusts her happiness with a dissipated man, she puts it at terrible hazard. 
But if such men are sometimes tolerated, er even courted by parents 
whose doors should be closed against them, are young ladies to be cen- 
sured for receiving their civilities in a saloon or a ballroom? Howcan 
a young lady know that the well bred, polished being whom her father 
welcomes, and her mother receives kindly, is “ a notorious roué who has 
preyed upen innocence ?’’ Can she know anything about his vices or his 
crimes? Has she ever followed him to his haunts of guilt? To her 


he wears the guise of a gentleman anda man of conscience and honor; | 


she knows him in no othe: character ; and she cannot manifest any sus- 
picion of him, without violation of feminine pride and dignity, without 
peoclaiming that her thoughts have strayed upon forbidden ground. How 
then can she know that a man of honor will cease to respect her, after 
dancing with “‘anctorious roué? To her they stand in the same light, 


for she certainly must be too pure in life, and we trust in thought, toima- | 


gine any difference between them; and this suggestion of the critic, that 
she is sufficiently familiar with their several careers to comprehend this 
difference, renders no great credit to his knowledge of woman, his estimate 
of female character, and the purity and elevation of his feelings. 

He quotes from Sc. John’s work on Egypt, a description of the almé 


or dancing girls, with which we will not offend our readers, and then | 


very courteously tella the ladies of New York that the walizer is liable te 
the same objections. But this i« not all. He gives the better excuse to 
the alme, and says that they make indiscribable exhibitions for hire, which 
our ladies do for pleasure! He also quotes Byron for saying that “ the 
almé are dancing girls who do for hire what the waltz doth gratis.” 
We donot go too far in saying that the man who could utter this sug- 
gestion, ia incapable of a pure, honorable or elevated sentiment concern- 
ing woman, and never beheld one with higher emotions than those of a 
Turk in a slave market. But we have more yet, matrons and maidens of 
New York! Alliuding to the tax laid by Mabometan governments upon 
the abominable exhibitions of the almé, he suggests to the city councils 
the issue of licenses to the ladies of New York for waltzing ; for he says 
that since “‘ natural delicacy, lady like refinement, self respect and fair 
fame are powerless to check” your passion for a dance which exceeds 
this Mahemetan impurity, you would not, for so vile a gratification, be- 


grudge any price fora licence! He quotesa “ gentleman” of his ‘‘ac- | 


quaintance” for some base suggestions about “ the monopoly of waltzing 
belles by gentlemen skilled in the mysteries of the art,” and about their 
yielding to ethers in the embrasure of a window,” the privileges awarded 
to their waltzing partners before a ring of spectators amid the glow of 
a hundred lights ; all which he enforces by a quotation from an obscene 
and vulgar Scottish ballad. ‘“ Gentleman” of his “ acquaintance”! As 
Dan says in the play of John Bull, “ He be a rum gentleman,” for he 
must be a combination of qualities which would never excite the envy of 
a well regulated mind ; for he gives a description of the waltz which eve- 
ry lady and gentleman of New York can contradict, and offers suggestions 
about the ladies of New York, which would never have polluted the lips 
or the pen of a real gentleman. 

The critic next treats us to quotations from Sheridan and Byron. In 
undertaking to be a censor of female manners, he draws his precepts from 
very pure fountains! Sheridan! a man that led the life of a swindler, 
and inculcated the principles of a libertine! Of Byronit is almost need- 
less to speak ; for however transcendant his genius, no honorable mind 
can regard his life with any milder sentiment than abhorrence. His was 
a career of inceseant, unmitigated vice ; and he has earned the imperish- 
able infamy of having driven from his roof by his monstrous brutalities, 
a high-souled, pure-hearted woman, whom he had sworn to love and to 
honor, and who was entitled to his respect and his protection as much by 
her beautiful character, as by the highest and holiest of human relations. 
The wretch who compelled a wife to fly from his polluting presence, a 
woman whose love would have been a precious jewel tothe worthiest of 
mankind, is presented to the ladies of New York by this critic of the New 
World, as their teacher of feminine morals! And this teacher offers 
some insinuations about the “ ultimate consequences” of waltzing ! Ti 
are precisely such views as would occur to a depraved fancy ; to the 
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mind of one who, incapable of a pure thought concerning woman, took 
for granted that every one of the sex was as degraded as himself. 
| _ The eritic quotes Washington Irving; and the libel here ascribed to 
| bim was published in the” Salmagundi” many years since, and is what 
| he is probably ashamed of having written, and would be ashamed to 
| write now. But whether he would seriously write it now or not, a his- 
| tory of this description of the waltz will show that he was hardly serious 
| then. This Salmagundi was a series of satirical articles upon politics, 
fashionable manners, and other subjects of general and local interest, 
most, if not all of which are attributed to Washington Irving, Halleck, 
and Paulding; and those on fashionable manners were, like all satires 
upon the same subject evcr written, from Aristophanes downwards, ex- 
aggerations and caicatures. As the author's object was to excite merti- 
ment, every feature, every incident described was exaggerated, and some 
most ludicrously so. Thus who could refrain from laughing at any thing 
said or done by Will Wizard? And who has not roared over the descrip 
tion of Will Wizzard and his red dressed partner atthe ball? And yet 
who believes that any thing so ludicrous was ever witnessed in a fash- 
ionable circle of New York? In the same spirit of exaggeration did he 
| write this description of the waltz, and we do not believe that he ever 
| said or intimated that it was true. He designed it for a caricature, and 
had too much good sense to suppose that he was misunderstood. Will 
Washington Irving say that in any respectable circle of New York, he 
ever saw a lady throw her arm round a gentleman’s neck in the waltz? 
We bold!y say that he will not, and defy contradiction. If he should, 
we will admit that in his days, manners were far less decorous than at 
present. But why should he thus caricature the waltz? We know 
more about this than the writer of the New World, and will give an ex- 
planation, for the truth of which, many of Washington Irving’s cotempo- 
| raries in this city will vouch. At that time, we believe in 1807, duuleg 
| the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, our partizan conflicts were severe, and 
| each purty accused its opponent of subserviency to foreign influence.— 
| Thus “Republicans” stigmatised “Federalists’’ as a ‘‘ British,” and 
| “ Federalists” denounced “ Republicans” as a “French’’ party; and 
| therefore every thing “ British’ was a theme of reproach with one, and 
| every thing “ French” with the other. We have understood that Wash- 
| ington Irving, though always an enlightened and liberal politician, and 
never directly involved in partisan strifes, was a “ Federalist; and we 
| know that several articles in Salmagundi, and especially the letters of 
| the Turkish traveller, /eaned decidedly against President Jefferson.— 


Then as a “ Federalist,” he would naturally participate in the feelings of 

“ Federalists” towards the French; and as the waltz, though of German 

origin, cameto us through the French, he would very naturally regard it 

unfavorably, and in satirising it, would draw it in very broad caricature. 
| All this is natural; and had this dance reached us from England, instead 
| of France, the most enlightened and liberal “ Republican” of that time, 
with Washington [rving’s satirical powers, would have treated it with no 
greater lenity. And yet well knowing, if he ever read and can under- 
stand Salmagundi, that Washington Irving merely wrote a caricature for 
the purpose of exciting merriment, this critic cites this caricature as a 
serious description and grave condemnation of the waltz! And he cites 

Washington Irving, as well as Byron, as authority for the destructive 

tendency of this dance, and has the grace to intimate that whatever con- 

sequences the latter ascribes to it in England, are of as frequent occur- 
| rence on this side of the Atlantic. Though Byron alludes to the scanda- 
lous court of George 1V., we do not consider such a vile profligate asan 

authority upon female manners, even in ¢hat atmosphere; for, as bis ha- 
| bitual associations were with the base, he would naturally imbibe the 
villain’s belief that all women were alike. But we hardly think that 

Washington Irving would admit a parallel between that profligate court 

and the respectable circles of this city. Yet the critic does not hesitate 

in saying that, all which Byron imputed to a court which was never a 

fair sample of English manners, and much of which was exaggerated, 

even of that polluted circle, is now true of the ladies of New York! If 
he can be tolerated in such insinuations, then the gentlemen of New 

York have mich less self-respect, or respect for their female relatives 

and acquaintances, than we had su ; 

Throughout this criticism, we find a spirit of ignorance that deserves 
contempt, or of dishonesty that challenges indignation. Thus he pedan- 
tically quotes Sallust for saying that a certain Roman lady danced better 
than became a modest woman, and thence very logically infers that 
Roman matron would have disdained the waltz, ad very gallantly says 
that American ladies are much below the Roman standard in modesty. 

| As Roman historians and voets, 1n al] ages of that people, sufficiently de- 
scribe Roman manners, any one who has read them may estimate the 
candor displayed by this comparison. But in reply to the quotation 

| from Sallust, and its application to the waltz, we give the critic the al- 
| ternative of ignorance or careleswness. Sallust reproved a lady for 
dancing better than became a modest woman, thus implying that the 








| skilful professional dancing of the stage was not proper for the social 
| circle. Does not this critic know that this distinction has been made in 
all ages? That in every civilized country, from Nineveh down to New 
| York, public and private dancing have been different, and that the skil) 
required in the former was disapproved in the latter, not only because 
it was accompanied with too much display, but because it impliedimtten- 
tiun to an accomplishment to the neglect of more important affairs? Ro- 
men literature sufficiently shows that dancing was an amusement among 
Roman ladies and gentlemen, and also shows « difference between the 
dances in social circles of respectable people, and those used in — 
spectacles or circles of dissipation. Among the charges against Mure- 
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na, upon which he was defended by Cicero, was one preferred by Cato 
of being a dancer, and which Cicero, while denying it, admitted to be a 
weighty charge. And what did Cato mean? Not that Murena 








| 


danced modestly among ladies and gentlemen, but that he practised im- | 


proper dances in haunts of dissipation. 


And what were the public | 


dances among the Romans? Such as came through Lonia and Egypt, | 


from that store house of impurity, India. We can explain the remark 
of Sallust by referring to the dances of our own stage. Ne lady could 
dance like Fanny Elesler in a private circle, without deserving the Ro- 
man’s remark; and if she should, every gentleman and lady would ap- 
ply the remark to her, whether they had ever heard of Sallust or not, 
because it would be now, as it always has been, appropriate in all civil- 
ized countries. Then because stage dancing was as improper for respect- 
able private circles among the Romans, as it is among the modern Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Americans, does this critic infer that the Roman ladies 
would have condemned the waltz? His dogic is equal to his candor, his 
delicacy, his respect for female character! 

He talks about the unfavorable influence of ‘‘the waltz and other fol- 
lies of the kind” upon the tone of society, and inveighs against the “ idle 
trifling, vacant jests and empty compliments” that in conversation, sup- 
ply the place of “history, literature or science,” which might lead a 
stranger to believe that war had been declared between the “‘ World of 
Fashion” «nd the “ Republic of Letters.’’ As this bas been, io all ages, 
the cant of pedantic cynics, we are not surprised at its appearance in 


some of our “ periodicals ;” and we merely allude to its antiquity in alici- | 


vilized countries, for the purpose of showing that this war is notattributable 
to the waltz, at least in ours, where that dance, however ancient, is of 
modern introduction. And we are no defender of the tone of conver- 
sation which has always too much prevailed in fashionable society.— 
But we must insist that wherever Anglo-Saxon blood flows, the fault is 
quite as much in the men as in the women, and that the latter, even the 
« waltzing belles,”” have much more respect for men of cultivated intel- 
lect, than for mere fops and coxcombs. In these United States, in 
both town and country, the majority of women are better educated than 
the majority of men; and we may add that, however kindly even the 
‘waltzing belles” may receive ignorant coxcombs as conveniences for 
an evening, they are very shy of such personages in any important re- 
lation. Why then is the tone of conversation low or frivolous in any 
of our fashionable circles? It is because the men are not equal to the 
women, and the women must therefore sink to the level of the men. 
And why are literary lions, or those who wish to be connived at for 
such, generally avoided by women? One reason is because most of 
them are pedantic pretenders, whose conversation consists in a narra- 
tive of what others have written, and not in any thought of their own; 
another is because most of them, living secluded, or associating mostly 
with men, are deficient in those refinements of manners with which the 
more delicate instincts of women cannot dispense in civilized countries, 
and which they always crave, even among savages. Women will not 
pardon want of refinement; and very fortunately for humanity, this 


. A . ' 
strong instinct of the sex was wisely given as one of the instruments of 


civilization. 
elsewhere in our country, and simply because its men, fair specimens of 
the most able and enlightened among us, present a standard to which wo- 
men must rise, not one to which they must descend. And do the “ fa- 
shionable young ladies,” the “ waltzing belles’ cf Boston and New 
York and Philadelphia and Baltimore, who visit Washington during 


The tone of society at Washington is certainly higher than | 


the session, exhibit any preference for fops and coxcombs over public | 


men of splendid talents, high cultivation and polished manners ? 
all! 
«« waltzing belle,”’ and the “ waltzing belle” finds hers on the same level 
with the intellectual, enlightened and polished man. We have seen a 
Webster ot a Berrien entertain a young lady for an hour together, not by 
feeding her vanity with an exhibition to the whole company of a states- 
man’s attentions, but by gratifying her intelleetual powers with a quiet 
conversation in a corner, in which the smiles of both indicated that they 
could converse in a tone of good sense and good feeling, without the 
solemnity of the preacher, or the pedantry ef the book-worm. And in 
the same circle too, the pedantic pretender to citizenshi 
public of Letters” would immediately find his level; and the “ fashion- 
able young lady,” the ‘waltzing belle,” would immediately perceive 
the wide difference between the man of sense, information, refinement 
and originality, and the dull narrator of “ history, science and literature” 
gleaned from the brains of others. The critic admits individual excep- 
tions to the “ fashionable young lady’’ with her “‘ meagre smail talk,” 
and says that ‘‘the occasional presence of a well educated, high bred 
woman, of lofty principle, whose very demeanor inspires respect, ren- 
ders still more striking the contrast presented by a waltzing belle, whom 
a classifier of the race might denominate fa mina simplex —a pretty spe- 
cimen of the genus woman.” 
high bred women, of pure feelings and lofty principles, do not waltz? 


in the “ Re- | 


Not at | 
In those circles, the coxcomb soon finds his level far below the | 





Does he mean to say that well educated, | 


In plain English, for nothing else will reach one whose moral percep- | 


tions seem to be covered with the hide of a thinoceros, we give to this 
a direct denial. We have seen more than one woman in the waltz, aye! 
hundreds, who, in all that claims the reverence of the worthiest and 
noblest of men, in all the loftiest and holiest attributes of the sex, were 
entirely beyond the comprehension of any mind sufficiently perverted to 
libel the ladies of a whole community. 

This critic does not believe that the majority of the young ladies, who 
‘night after night abandon themselves to the waltz in the embraces of 
young men, are aware of the extent of the indecoram, or of the light in 


| stupendous thought ! 


| stocks would have been at par! 
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which it is regarded.’’ Indeed! And by whom is the waltz thus re- 
garded as indecorous? Certainly not by the dancers, who constitute 
nearly all the young ladies and gentlemen ia any circle where dancing is 
allowed. Not by their parents, who, quite as competent to decide any 
questiun of propriety as any pedantic and il! natured defamer of woman, 
indulge their children in this amusement. Not by the majority of re- 
spectable people in all the United States, and all the civilized regions of 
Lurope, among whom the waltz is now general. Who then are aware 
of this impropriety? Those slanderers who, because they have no com- 
prehension of female purity, take for granted that every woman is like 
themselves, and therefore see impurity in every innocent look or gesture, 
and who quote Sheridan and Byron as authorities upon feminine morals! 

Of wives and mothers who waltz in public, this critic will not trust 
himself to speak; but he utters a most pathetic appeal to parents, in 
behalf of their erring, ruin-seeking, waltzing daughters! 

© fortunate nimium sua si bona norint. 

We can quote Latin too, and even tygnslate it when hardly pushed. 
O lucky ladies of New York! if you only knewyour good fortune— 
in having such a guardian of your morals as this critic of the New 
World! He is considerate in not trusting himself to speak of waltzing 
wives and mothers, for their husbands might not be willing to trust 
themselves in hearing him. But all this cant about “modest inno- 
cence’’ and the ‘‘ maiden shrine,” comes with an admirable grace from 
one whe cannot allude to woman, witHout insulting and polluting her 
with depraved suspicions, detestable insinuations and cowardly slanders ! 
Well qualified is he to talk about maiden purity and matron dignity, 
who tells the ladies of New York that they exceed in licentiousness 
those of any former age, that they exhibit for pleasure what the ineffable 
depravity of Mahometan governments allows to be exhibited for gain, and 
that sooner than forego the gratification of exhibiting themselves in a 
manner that would put Asiatic abominations to shame, they would pay 
to the city treasury any price for a license! And well qualified is he to 
preach morals even to men, who tells the young men of New York that 
they sre depraved and shameless and cowardly enough to insult habitual- 
ly, the matrons and maidens whose hospitalities they accept! “ Frown,” 
says he, ‘‘upon the indelicate dance, as you would upon the tempter if 
be appeared in person.”” We say, ladies and gentlemen of New York, 
frown upon any man who would characterize you thus, as you would 
upon the haunts and their inmates, to which especially belong the man- 
ners, the feelings, and the estimate of female character which could 
dictate such denunciations. 

After alluding to the lamentations now daily uttered over the increas- 
ing immorality, extravagance, dissipation and dishonesty of all classes, 
he boldiy says that the cause and the remedy ere at our own firesides ! 
And what, reader, do you suppose to be this cause and this remedy ? 
The cause is the waltz, the remedy its exclusion from fashionable so- 
ciety!!! Who can deny the wonderful sagacity of this great moralist ! 
Silence, ye stump orators! Throw away your scissors and your ink- 
stands, ye editors! Cease to scribble your long, dull dissertations, ye 
political economists! Save your breath, the patience of your auditors, 
and the money of your constituents, ye legislative prosers! Ye are all 
wrong; and all your clamor about expansions and revulsions, and the 
laws of demand and supply, and overtrading and abuse of credit, and 
exchanges and regulators and balance wheels, and banks and sub- 
treasuries, and exchequers and fiscal agencies, and protection and tariff, 
and taxation and free trade, end National debts and State debts, and 
distribution and assumption and repudiation, is unintelligible nonsence ! 
The whole cause of all our difficulties, agricultural, commercial, manu- 
facturing, financial, is the waltz! If the *‘ waltzing belles” of Phila- 
delphia tad galloped strait forward, instead of spinning like tetotems, 
the United States Bank would not have failed, and Pennsylvania State 
If the “ waltzing belles’ of New 
York had not allowed “abandoned roués” to clasp their waists in pub- 
lic, no defalcation would have been discovered in any of our banks, and 
Nichol would not have fingered a dollar from the Life and Trust Company ! 
Is the cotton crop reduced in price? Do pork and flour fall? Are 
Alabama funds ata discount? Is Illinois over head and ears in debt? 
Does Mississippi repudiate? It is all because our young ladies waltz! 
Who can wonder that the heads of all the nation are turned, when young 
ladies whirl round ina dance! This mischief must be staid by act of 
Congress ; and if Congress has no constitutional power over the subject, 
we advise the States to move, without delay, for an amendment of the 
constitution! Will Governor Bouck send to our legislature a special 
message upon the subject? But let us pursue a little further this mag- 
nificent idea of the critic ; for as the field of discovery is boundless, the 
genius that could discover so much, may discover more. If the waltz 
thus turns the moral world round, whe shall say that it is not the 
cause of motion in the physical world? Who shall say that all the re- 
volutions of the solar system are not referable to the same motive 
power? We advise the accomplished Professot Gouraud to examine 
this subject; for perchance he may find that when one of our “ waltzing 
belles’”’ whirls round some “ abandoned rové,” she may set the sun to 
whirling like a cart-wheel, and the planets to whizzing round the sun, 
even as a boy maketh a stone whirl round his head ina sling! Whata 
That a “waltzing belle’ should not only turn the 
head of her lover, but should set the whole moral, political and com- 
mercial world to insane revolutions, and should make suns, planets, 
satellites, asteroids, and even comets, turn like spindles in a cotton 
factory! Upon this wonderful hint we will offer a scientific suggestion, 
asa slight substitute for “meagre smal! talk.” As the waltz is of 


j 


> 


Scandinavian origin, it may have some hand in producing the Maelstrom 
on the coast of Norway. And whether it has or not, we believe the 
ladies of New York will admit that this libeller of their morals and 
their fame deserves to be ducked in it. . 

We have already alluded to the critic’s invocation of clerical aid; to 
his saying that, “if the clergy had done their duty in the waltz, and 
sternly rebuked the licentious dance, both from the pulpit and in their 
pastoral visits, it would have been unnecessary for us to speak.” Verily 
the people of New York are a stiff necked generation, and both priests 
and peuple are joined unto idols! We have had this abominativn at | 
noon day and noon night, throwing the moral, political, commercial and 
financial worlds, and a!l other worlds, into convulsive and destructive | 
revolutiuns ; and while every thing has been playing these mad pranks, 
the clergy have been as calm and confident, as if all were on the railroad 
to salvation. And at length, when every thing was waltzing to destruc- 
tion, and the gates of chaos were wide open to receive the whirling ele- 
ments, up starts this critic of the New World, like another Jonah of the uld 
time, or another Father Miller of the new, to save us by his awful warn- 
ing! Butgood always cometh out of evil. If the Romish church had 
not become ineffably corrupt, Luther would not have given us the Re- 
formation. If the clergy of New York had not forgotten their duties, the | 
critic of the New World would not have waked us from our destiuctive | 
slumbers with a moral earthquake about the waltz! We can never be | 
sufficiently grateful fur such immeasurable services. The Greeks would | 
have decreed statues to him. And if the ladies and gentlemen of New 
York should ever be sufficiently weaned from “‘ meagre small talk,’ and 
sufficiently imbued with “history, science and literature,” to follow such a 
classic example, we suggest as a device for a statue, Silenus mounted on 
an ass, commanding the Bacche to sit down; for none but a disciple of | 
the drunken demi-god would ever dream of any resemblance between 
our ‘‘ waltzing belles” and the actors in Pagan and Mahometan orgies. 

But let us hasten to a conclusion. “ Great,” says the critic of the 
New World, ‘‘is the responsibility resting upon parents.” We admit | 
this responsibility, and think that parents will discharge it in some de- | 
gree, by closing their doors against any publication that shall be polluted 
with libels upon their wives aad daughters. 

—— 

Tue Tors or a Newsrarer.—Newspaper literature is a link in 
the great chain of miracles which proves the greatness of England, and 
every support should be given to newspapers. The editors of these pa- | 
pers must have an onerous task. It is not the writing the leading article 
itself, but the obligation to write that article every day, whether inclined 
or not, in sickness or in health, in affliction, distress of mind, winter and | 


summer, year after year, tied down to one task, remaining in one spot. | 
Itis something like the walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

I have a fellow-feeling for them, for 1 know how a periodical will wear | 
down one’s existence. In itself it appears nuthing—the labor is not 
manifest; nor is it the labor, it is the continual attention which it re- 
quires. Your life becomes, as it were, the publication. One day is no 
sooner corrected and printed, than on comes the other. It is the stone 
of Sisyphus—an endless repetition of toil, a constant weight upon the | 
intellect and spirits, demanding all the exertion of your faculties, at the 
same time that you are compelled to do the severest drudgery. To | 


write for a paper is very well, but to edit one is to condemn yourself to | 
slavery.—Caplain Marryat. 

Go into one of our civic printing offices, from which is daily leading 
forth the bright impress of the editorial mind in characters that shall ne- 
ver fade or die. Behold the swift-winged mercuries of the press visit- | 
ing every temple of science, every edifice from which knowledge can im- 


part its stores, gathering it together and sending it forth anon to the | 


thousands of minds in each of which it is immortal. There is more tu 
astonish the mind itself, much more, in one of these printing offices, than 
in the catacombs of Egypt, the sable magi of the east, the sages of anti- 
quity, or the hidden oracles of Delphi; these morning and these evening 
sheets, geing forth abroad into the world, assimilating mind with mind, 
and making man the neighbor of his fellow man in spite of distance, 
mountains, or intervesing seas. Here then, in the ‘art preservative of 
all arts,” do we find the gem, the element, the living material of early 
history. and the triumph of mind over matter. 

» God was the first printer. 
thunder and blackness of Sinai, the tablets of stone, on which was print- 


ed the mind of God, The decalogue of all the moral law, the cleims of | 


man upon man, and of God upon all. 

Printing is the art that shall go down to latest years, to remotest poste- 
rity, to inuumerable millions yet unborn of God, the thoughts of men 
who are living now; of men who lived centuries since; they defy time, 
and the printed inscript of these men shall live, too full of soul to be put 
into the grave with their perishable bodies. —Rev. J. N. Maffit. 

— 

Setr-Conripesce a Mark or Genius.—Few young men have ever 
proved to be worth much who have not when resisting detraction, thought 
and talked of themselves in what seemed boasts. The boasts of 
young men are not ironically but really the most interesting parts of their 
biography. 
first announcements of the dreams to be realized in their lives. 
from young men of strong will, often are shadows of great deeds to 
come; the modesty of young men who have no extravagances in their as- 
pirations is often mere cunning woridliness, und consequently a cause of 
mediocrity. Bacon at twenty-two called his logical discoveries “ Partus 
Temparis Maximus."’ Milton in a politieal pamphlet, told Europe he 
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| and drew forth of the water, as if 


| soundly wit 


| old forester was of a different opinion. 


He gave from his awful hand, amid the | 


some — 
They are their vows and pledges to the future; they are the | 
Boasts | 
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would write a great poem yet. Young Shakspeare in his sonnets, cele- 





brated his own power of conferring immortality. A man knows the 
strength of his mind as well as the strength of his body, and what it may 
be trained to. Assuredlyall great genius is truly humble and modest ;— 
humble because conscious of littleness before ideal standards of excel- 
lence, and modest because this is the expression of such a consciousness 
in outward forms. Jhe charge ef conceit, however, is a thing to which 
every man exposes himself who does not speak of himself after certain 
prudential fashions. Sir Walter Scott had during his life time, the cre- 
dit with the general public of being modest as great. His mode of speak- 
ing of himself in his own person was uniformly humble; he spoke of 
mst of his contemporaries as his betters, and conciliated even the pre- 
judices against literature itself by calling it an idle trade. Secretly, how- 
ever, he did not scruple to revive himself, and mention under the shelter 
of the anonymous, that next to Shakspeare no writer had given more 
pleasure to the public than Scott. And Bulwer, without being superior 
to the cant of humility, by which many authors speak of their own la- 
bors as utterly worthless, has spoken of his own aspirations, and re- 
sented depricatory attacks with considerable publicity. — Westminster 
Review. 


A Lance Movutu-rutt.—Verceslaus, King of Bohemia, and Empe- 
ror, had his Court continually filled with magicians, whose prestiges and 
malfices formed his favorite amusement. On his marriage with the 
princess Sophia, daughter of John Duke of Bavaria, he invited a num- 
ber of these magicians to his Court, to divert the Lords and the public 
by the exertions of their wit and skill during the nuptial fetes. As such 
exhibitions were then much in vogue, the Duke cf Bavaria brought with 
him a number of magicians also, but who were not by any means so skil- 
ful 9s those of the Emperor. In a trial of skill between the ducal and 


, imperial magicians Ziton, the Emperor’s chief and favorite magician, ran 


at the most famous of his rivals, his mouth frightfully wide open, and, 
with horrible cries, swallowed, or appeared to swallow him, clothes and 
al), except his shoes, which he did not wish to eat, he said, because they 


| were so dirty. The Bavarian, not re-appeating, nobody doubted but he 


had been swallowed ; and of this they were more firmly persuaded, 
when Ziton said, that not being able to keep upon his stomach so heavy 
a morsel, he would go, in presence of the Court, and discharge it into a 
pond or basin of water in the court- ard of the palace. Thither he went 
ter having vomited into it the Bava- 
rian, all dirty and dripping moisture, and brought him back ignominious- 
ly into the saloon, covered with shame and ridicule. The Bavarian ma- 


| gicians were so discountenanced and cowed by the adventure that they 
, did not dare to attempt any of their prestiges during the remainder of 


their stay at Prague.— Dublin University Magazine. 


Aw East-Inpian’s Recarp ror Ticers.—While sitting at break- 
fast we were alarmed by hearing cries of distress proceeding from the 
jagheerdar’s hut, and on running out to ascertain the cause, we found 
old Kamah in a furious state of excitement, his left hand firmly fixed in 
the woolly pate of the hopeful scion of his house, and belaboring him 

x stout bamboo. We inquired what crime young Kamah 
had been guilty of, to bring upon himself such a storm of parental indig- 


| nation, and learnt to our astonishment that it was all owing to his hav- 
| ing killed a tiger! One of his father’s tame buffaloes having been killed 
| by a tiger on the previous day, the young savage had watched for him 
' during the night and shot him from a tree, when he returned to feed 


upon the carcass. This, most people would have considered a very 
gallant and meritorious exploit on the part of a lad of fifteen; but the 
“It was all very well,” he said, 
“for us who lived in the open country to wage war with tigers, but with 
him whe lived on sociable terms with them in the jungle, the case was 
widely different. “Ihave no quarrel with the tigers! I never injured 
one of them—they never injured me—and, while there was peace be- 
tween us, [ went among them without fear of danger. But now that 
this young rascal has picked a quarrel, and commenced hostilities, there 
is no saying where the feud will end!” And for this breach of good fel- 
lowship between the family of Kamah and his feline neighbors, the un- 
_ fortunate youngster was being beaten to a mummy.— T'he Forest Range. 


Russian Mititarny Scnoot.—There is at Omsk a military school 
where five hundred boys are educated who are to become soldiers, most 
of them being soldiers’ children, some few Khirgis, and the sons of ex- 
iles. The establishment is admirably conducted; we went over it seve- 
ral times, and nothing could exceed the regularity and order which pre- 
vailed. The school is managed on the Lancastrian system, military dis- 
cipline being of course maintained; everything was exceedingly clean, 
and the food and beds excellent. There is another military echool, for 
| Cossacks only, apd the boys are destined for a different career in some 
respects from the others. We may safely defy any country in the world 
to produce an establishment in any way superior to this; our only doubt 
| is, if it is not too good for those who are brought up in it, considering 
| what their future destination is likely to be. The boys are taught 

drawing, algebra, languages, history, and fortification. The first class, 
_ who were all under seventeen years of age, studied principally the orien- 

tal languages, and are intended for interpreters esbeguin in the East. 
We were told by General Schramm, who has the superintendence of the 
| school, that most of those who composed the first class, understood Mon- 
golish, Arabic, and Persian, and have also native youths te teach them 
the “patois” of the Normadic tribes. We saw boys of twelve years of 
age go through their French lessons, which they pronounced and wrote 
from dictation with great fluency and accuracy.— Cotireil’s Recollections 
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QI ———Eeaa—EEee 
From Ainsworth's Magazine. 


THE THREE TRIALS. 
’ A LEGEND OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
: BY MISS SKELTON. 


It was late in the evening when the Bishop of Salzburg entered the 
hall of his palace, where his knights and men-at-arms sat carousing round 
a board laden with goodly viands and flagons of sparkling wine. His 
countenasce was troubled, and in his hand he held an open letter. 

“Is there one among you, my valiant knights and men-at-arms, who 
will mount and ride to-night, and do my bidding at the camp of my good 
brother, the Catholic Duke 7” 

There was silence for a brief space. 
is through the Black Forest, and this is an eve on which the demons have 
double power.” 

“ J know it, my children ; but it is a holy errand, and I will give my 
blessing ere departure, and a rich reward on return to whomsoever 
will dare to go.” 

Then out spake a young and handsome knight, the gallant Hubert von 
Alstein—*“ I will go, your grace; and with your blessing, and my own 

ood sword, will fear nor man nor fiend.” 

“ Well said, my son, thou wast ever a brave youth. Follow me to my 
chamber, and thou shalt have full instructions.” And the Bishop left 
the hall. 

Now when the young knight made the offer, many others had come 


Then many spoke—“ The way | 


| 





forward, and expressed their wishes totry the adventure, but Hubert | 


had first spoken, and was therefore chosen ; nor weuld he accept of part- 
ner or companion in the dangerous enterprise. 

So he ascended to the Bishop's chamber, to receive his full instruc- 
tions. And the Bishop said—* Here is a sealed packet ; Celiver it with 
thine own hand, to our noble brother, the Catholic Duke, and bring me 
back a reply, ere nvon to-morrow. Here is also a relic, a fragment of 
the true cross, brought from the Holy Land, attached toa golden chain 
seven times forged, and blessed by his holiness the Pope. Bind it round 
thy neck, and hold it to thy bosom. Now take my blessing, and with 
these and thine own good sword, thou mayest pass unscathed through 
the fires of Tophet.”’ 

The young knight bent the knee, and received with reverence the bene- 
diction of the Bishop. 

Then’ Hubert’s trusty steed was brought forth, and he mounted him; 

et ere he rode from the, court-yard, he stayed beneath a low window, 
es five feet from the ground, where a light glimmered through clos- 
ing lattices and encroaching vine leaves. He struck lightly on the case- 
ment ; it quickly opened, and a fair face and neck appeared from the 
narrow aperture. 

““ Ah! Hubert,” said the maiden, “ whither so late, and on so wild a 
night ?” 

*« My errand is wilder than the night, fairest. I go to the camp of the 
Duke, with letters from his grace, your right reverend uncle.” 

“ The saints protect us? Hubert, you will net surely tempt the dan- 
gers ofthe Black Forest to-night ?” 

“ Nay, Lilla, I must go; and will claim a rich reward ‘should I re- 
turn—and return [ shall, for I have been blessed by the Bishop, and car- 
ry with me a precious relic—a fragment of the truecross. But this is 
lingering—I should be on my road ; one kiss, Lilla, and pray for me till 
I come again.” 

So Lilla gave him one kiss, and many beside ; and with tears and en- 
treaties that he would run no needless dangers, she saw him depart. 

Hubert rode cheerily on as long as he continued in the opencountry, 
but it needed all his courage to enable him to keep up his spirits as he 

lunged into the gloomy forest. However, it was too late to retreat, so 
- said an Ave, pressed the relic to his bosom, and urged his borse into 
a gallop. 

The ae grew gloomier and more intricate as he proceeded along it, 
and he had accemplished about a mile,}when the trampling of a steed be- 
hind him caused him to look back, and he beheld a knight close behind 
him, mounted on an ebon-colored charger, and clad in black armor, hav- 
ing on his helmet a large carbuncle which diffused a mysterious glimmer 
around. 

** Good even,” said the stranger ; “ we have a rough ride before us : 
whither are you bound ?” 

‘«- To the camp of the Duke, with dispatches,” replied Hubert. 

“ Strange !” ejaculated the black knight ; “ we ride on the same er- 
rand. I too, bear dispatches to the Duke, and froma holy prelate, the 
Bishop of Salzburg.” 

“Do you not fear the demons who throng these woods?” inquired 
Hubert. 

“ [have a sure protection,” replied the black night ; “ the Bishop 
blessed me, and gave me a fragment of the true cross."’ 

“ Another strange coincidence !” exclaimed Hubert ; “ I, too, have a 
similar relic, and am armed with a like benediction.” 

The black knight laughed, and his laugh was echoed by a thousand 
mocking noises, while forms, indistinct and ghastly, flitted between the 
trees, and crossed their path. 

“ Holy Virgin, save us !"’ exclaimed Hubert, crossing himself, 

“ Cease this mummery,” said the strange knight; ‘“ are you a priest, 
that you cando nought but pray? If you fear the phantoms, kiss your 
relic, and all willbe well.”’ 

“ I do not fear them,”’ answered Hubert, stoutly ; but he neverthe- 
less drew the relic from his bosom, and pressed it devoutly to his lips. 


ee 
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“Let me see this precious fragment and I will show you mine,” said 
the black knight. And they compared the two by the light of the car- 
buncle, and found them precisely alike. 

“T have a strange fancy chat we should exchange relics as a token of 
brotherhood,”’ pursued the black knight. “ Will you consent?” 

“ Nay, good knight,” said Hubert, “ I may not part with so precious 
a gift, even though yours may be equal to it in sanctity. Let each retain 
his own.” 

“‘ Now I look again, mine is larger than yours, and has a nail within 
it, which yours has not; therefore I should lose by the exchange,” said 
the black knight, sarcastically. ‘ Disengage the chain from your neck 
that we may compare them more closely.” 


“Nay, I part with it not, even fer one moment. If you can see it thus, 


| as I hold it forth, well and good,—but it leaves me net.” 


The black knight stooped to look at the relic, at the same time ten- 
dering his own to Hubert’s. inspection ; then, as Hubert also leaned for- 
ward, he made a hasty snatch at the chain, and almost succeeded in 
breaking it ; but the links, seven times forged, and blessed by the Pope, 


| proved true to their trust, as Hubert’s strong hand did to its hold of the 


treasure. The block knight was forced, with a deep execration to re- 
lease his prey, while Hubert exclaimd—*“ Avaunt, foul fiend ! in the name 
of all the saints!" As these words were spoken the black knight dash- 
ed his spurs into his horse, from whose nostrils issued volumes of flame 
and smoke, and plunged into the thick covert cf the forest, while all 


| around rang with shrieks of wild, unearthly laughter. 


Hubert stared around him in astonishment; then kissing his talisman, 
he replaced it in his bosom, felt that the Bishop’s letters were safe, and 
resumed his route. 

The forest was once more tranquil; the moon shone out; the red 
light which had occasionally gleamed in the direction of the sound, amid 
the trees, died away ; the cries and shrieks were lost in the distance. 

He had ridden, perchance, another mile, when a voice plaining in dis- 
distress, broke upon bis ears. So piteous were the tones that he instant- 
ly dismounted ; and leading his horse, forced his way through the thicket. 
He had not proceeded far before he came to an open space, where, 
bound to a tree, he descried a venerable leoking old man, whose robes of 
purple and ermine proclaimed him an ecclesiastic of the highest order ; 
near him was a mule, also tied to a tree, and a dead body, apprrently 
that of a man-at-arms, lying with its face downwards. 

“Oh! my son, help !—help, and pity!’’ cried the old man. 

“Holy father, whence this plight ?—how may I assist you?” cried Hu- 
bert, unbinding him. 

“« My son, I am the Archbishop of Cologne, and have beer grievously 
beaten and wounded by robbers or evil beings, and I know not which. 
Journey ing through this forest to visit the Bishop of Salzburg, with four 
retainers, and two sumpter mules, I was attacked as I have described, 
and should have perished, but for your assistance. The body on the 
ground before you is one of my followers ; the others fled, the robbers 
took my sumpter mules and all my wealth. Their miscreant leader even 
cartied off a piece of the true cross, which I valued more than all rest, 
and which I was about to compare with « similar fragment possessed by 
my brother, the Bishop of Salzburg.” 

‘“« That accounts for the relic in the possession of the fiend,” thought 
Hubert. ‘* Mount your mule, holy father, and ride with me to the camp 
of the great Duke, where you will find protection ; and on the morrow, 
an escort to the Bishop.” 

“I thank you, my son !—but first, let me pray, and thank the saints 
for my deliverance. So good a knight as you are must have a crucifix 
about you.” 

“‘T have no crucifix,” replied Hubert ; “but I have the very fragment 
of the true cross, alluded to by your grace, which has been confided to 
me by the Bishop of Salzburg.” 

‘That were better than all,” cried the Archbishop. 
my son, that I may profit by its virtue.” 

“Here is the relic, most holy Archbishop,” replied Hubert, “but I 
may not partwithit. I will hold it in my hand, while you pray.” 

Searcely had the Archbishop put knee to the greund, when, seeing 
Hubert’s attention for the moment distracted, he sprang up, and seizing 
the relic, attempted to take possession of it; but again Hubert’s good 
fortune prevailed, and enabled him to overthrow the deceiver, who, ut- 
tering a piercing shriek, which was answered by the same yells and cries 
as had before been heard, fell to the ground, and changed instantly into 
a corpse, his robes becoming the loathsome habiliments cf the grave, his 
goodly person, benign countenance, and venerable white hairs, a mass of 
corruption. Hubert started in horror ; then turned to the body of the 
pretended retainer, and saw that it had also become a skeleton, while 
the mule, which had been fastened to a tree, had vanished. 

Congratulating himself on his second escape, Hubert again kissed the 
relic, and having regained the path, proceeded on his journey. 

He met with no further adventure, until he bad well-nigh gained the 
outskirts of the forest, when he heard fearful shrieks behind bim, and his 
name called forth in well-known accents. Turning, he saw his beloved 
Lilla flying wildly after him, her hair unbound, her robes loose and disor- 
dered, pursued by a whole host of evil beings. 

“Oh, Hubert! save me—save me!” she shrieked. 

« Lilla, dearest ! what do you here?” cried Hubert, catching her 
round the waist, and seating her before him on his steed. ‘‘ Do not trem- 
ble, Lilla, you are safe now. But in the name of wonder, how came you 
here 7” 4 

“T know not,” she cried faintly. 


“* Lend it to me, 


“ T was dragged from my chamber 








xy demons. Put epuron your steed, or we shall be taken.” 

« Fear not,’’ replied Hubert. ‘Cling closely, and we shall be safe. 
The demons are already giving up the chase. They fear the relic— 
ba! ha!” 

Lilla twined her arms round his neck, and laid her head on his 
bosom; but every moment she started and shrank, as if in pain, and 
moaned feebly. When he inquired the cause of her uneasiness, she again 
crept close to him, and appeared for a time composed. Suddenly, she 
raised her bead, and said, “ You are wounded, Hubert, { know it; let 
me open your vest, and stanch your wound. You bleed, Hubert—you 


bleed!’ 
Hubert laughed. ‘Not so, dearest,” he said; “I have received no 
wound.” 


But Lilla persisted ; she succeeded in opening his vest, all the while 
caressing him into forgetfulness of his duty, till, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, she grasped the relic, and at the same time attempted to slide 
from the horse. But Hubert again conquered. Drawing his dagger, 
without heeding her prayers and wiles, he severed her hand at the 
wrist, and flung her from the saddle. She fell to the earth, and glided 
across the road in the likeness of a beautiful serpent, painted with a 
thousand colors, and having a crest of gold ; and leaving, as she disap- 
peared among the underwood, a shining track of mingled flame and blood. 
The severed hand fell from the rescued relic, and took the form of a fiend- 
ish claw. 

This was the last essay of the demons. Hubert arrived safely at the 
camp of the great Duke, and ere the following noon was again in the pre- 
sence of the Bishop of Salzburg. 

“* Well hast thou done, young knight; and many thanks do I owe 
thee,” cried the Bishop. “ Thou hast saved me many a rood of goodly 
land, and many a broad golden crown. Thou hast borne many trials 
and perils, but thou hast won a rich reward. What dost thou ask? 
_— among the emperor's guards? or a fort upon the frontiers 
under thine own command ? or a rich estate, with gold to furnish thy 
castle?” : 

‘Oh, mighty Bishop |” replied Hubert, prostrating himself before the 
prelate ; ‘‘ there is a treasure greater than all these, that I would fain 
possess. It is the Lady Lilla—thy fair niece—for a bride.” 

Then the Bishop's brow grew dark ; but Lilla stepped forward, and 
knelt beside her lover ; and they were so lovely—so noble a pair, that 
he could not say them nay. So he joined their hands, and gave the 
bride a noble dowry. And she and Hubert lived a life of unclouded 
happiness and love, and left behind them many princely sons and gentle 
daghters to inherit their mother’s beauty and their father’s fame. 


I 
FOREIGN iTEMS BY THe BOSTON STEAMER. 

A xegular row took place at Drury Lane a few weeks since, on the 
first appearance of Mr. Gregery, an editor of the Satirist, in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet, which it was said he could play cleverly. Resentment at 
ais editorial was thetlestruction of the actor. The following is a par- 
ticular account of the affair: 

The audience, with the exception of a few persons who supported 
lim, hterally rose at Mr. Gregory—standing up in the boxes, and getting 
on the seats in the pit and galleries—and received him with a burst of 
rage and hatred, never surpassed in vehemence. The play, however, 
proceeded ; and the Hamlet of the night kept his ground, though the 
actors one and all appeared greatly alarmed, the female portion of them 
especially so, atthese violent demonstrations of anger on the part of the 
audience. The — was tremendous. All the terms of vituperation 
known in the English tongue assailed the hapless Hamlet of the even- 
ing. No la was spared because of its strength—no word was used 
that was not “with a will’’—nothing was said or done to drive him 
off the stage with ignominy that had not evidently a “heart init.” All 
was bona fide hatred and dislike. There was a party of some half- 
dozen in one of the proscenium boxes, who seemed “ to ride the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm;” for as they pointed at him or waved their 
hands to the right or the left, so did the uproar increase or diminish. In 
the meanwhile the object of all this uproar and confusion kept his ground 
apparently unmoved. His sang froid was most remarkable. Never 
once did he look to wince under the lash of public fury, or manifest any 
semblance of dismay. In pantomime, as it begun in pantomime, so 
also did this act draw to a conclusion. At this juncture, Mr. Bartley, 
the acting manager, who was cast from Polonius, approached the foot- 
lights, with the purpose of addressing the house. ‘“ From what I have 
seen I have no doubt but that it is the wish of the majority of those 
present that this play should not proceed [ uproar, cries of “No, no, go 
on, goon!” “ Turn out Gregory!" “ Where’s Buan?”’ which lasted seve- 
ral minutes.] Mr. Bunn, gentlemen, is not in the theatre; he is con- 
fined by indisposition to his own house, and in his absence I take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself.” Here the uproar was again renewed, and 
after it had lasted some time, Bartley shouted at the top of his voice, 
“Gentlemen, is it your pleasure that this play should proceed?” A fear- 
ful shout of ‘ No, no,” was the answer. He had scarcely uttered these 
words when he was interrupted by Mr. B. Gregory, who came forward 
to the foot-lights, whereupon Mr. Barley retired. Mr. B. Gregory stood 
for neatly a quarter of an hour, in vain attempting to procure a hearing. 
He did appear to address the audience; and from the significant way in 
whiel he pointed to the proscenium box with his right thumb, it is pre- 
sumed he was explaining to them why its occupants were so inimical to 
him. They, too, came forward and pointed to him, in turn, shaking 
their heads and hands at him, and by their gestures indicating con- 
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tempt and dislike; and for perhaps the first time in the annals of this 
theatre a little bit of the drama, or rather of the pantomime of real life, 
was admirably acted before a large audience, in the intervals between 
the scenes of a play. This pantomime between the stage and the box 
having lasted for about a quarter of an hour, the play proceeded—still 
in dumb show; and the drop-scene falling at the conclusion of the first 
act, the uproar somewhat abated. 

The public anger, appeased by this seeming concession of the manage- 
ment, and apparently entertaining the conviction that the play would 
proceed no further, slept, or rather gave evidence of complete subsi- 
dence ; but when the “drop’’ rose on the first scene of the second act, it 
was quite clear, from the degree of indignation manifested by them to- 
wards Mr. Bartley, who then came on the stage in the performance of 
his part, that the audience were under the impression that the manage- 
ment had broken faith with them—a very dangerous impression for the 
interests of the theatre. Mr. Bartley was consequently met with many 
expressions of ill-will, and had to sustain, perhaps, a larger amount of 
public contumely on the occasion than he ever before sustained in his 
histrionic career. In dumb-show passed this and the succeeding scene 
—not even the voice of ‘gentle Ophelia” would be listened to—the au- 
dience were beyond the influence of the charmer, “charm she never so 
sweetly.”’ All was one tumult of hatred and distaste—that most unap- 
peasable of all public tumults. This tumult, though apparently at its 
climax during this part of the play, was, however, “ topped’’ by that 
which ensued onthe reappearance of Mr. B. Gregory. Hamlet entered 
reading: but the book of the human heart was open before him, and he 
could not fail to read its charactets of fire; yet he proceeded with the 
pantomime of his portion of the performance. Hamlet was interpella- 
ting by gestures with the players, and the audience were lashing them 
selves into an aggravated rage, like a chafed lion, when Mr. Bartley 
once more came forward to address the house. In the midet of great 
noise and uproar, alternating with occasional short intervals of compara- 
tive silence, he spoke to them thus:—* Gentlemen, it is my wish, plac- 
ed as I am ina very difficult situation, to do that which you would wish 
to see done, and it is my candid inion that it is your desire this play 
should not proceed. I have hitherto suffered it to go on out of res 
to the feelings of an individual who may naturally be supposed to have 
some interest in this matter, but I now feel it to be my duty not to suffer 
this temple of the drama to be’—[Here the uproar was so great as to 
swallow up the conclusion of the sentence; several voices, however, fill- 
ed up the hiatus hy shouting out, “ polluted.”] Mr. Gregory stood 
the whole time “looking daggers’ at Bartley, who turned round and 
motioned for the curtain to fail; and thus ended this “ sad eventful his- 
tory’’—thus were extinguished forever, by the indisputable fiat of public 
hatred and public indignation, expressed as plainly as language and ac- 
tion could express it, all hopes of histrionic success, now and for ever, on 
the part of Mr. B. Gregory. 

A Toulon letter of February 24th says : “ Orders have been received 
to hasten the finishing of the steamers now on the stocks at Toulon and 
Ciotat. It seems to be decided that the Phaeton steamer is to be added 
to the naval station at the Marquesas, and several whalers have been 
hired to carry out coals. A report has lately been current that it is in- 
tended to evacuate New Zealand, and transport all the troops from that 
colony to the Marquesas.”’ 

The London Morning Herald learns from “a respectable and well- 
informed source,” that French as in Brazil has accomplished 
the following srrangements: “ The disputed boundary line between 
Brazil and Fren.) Guiana has to be settled by the cession to France of 
eighty | o° the Brazilian territory. The marriage of the Prince 
de Joinville with ‘he Princess Januaria is reselved on, and as, by the 
law of Brazil, that Princess cannot leave the empire until her Imperial 
brother shall have issue of his own to the Crown, the Prince de Joinville 
will be sppointed (:.vernor of French Guiana, and reside in the province 
of Brazil nearest « that French colony. It is proposed that a corps 
d’armee shall be sta:'oned in French Guiana to give eclat to the Royal 
Government, and to aid in such other purposes as events may render ad 
vantageous to French interests in America.” 


Spaty.—In this country all actual disturbances have been quelled, but 
the country is still in an unquiet state, particularly in the province of 
Catalonia. The Spanish government had been ged to withdraw 
their charges against the French Consul at Barcelona, of unwarrantable 
interference during the late troubles there, and a great deal of dissatis- 
faction was expressed in consequence. 

Portucat.—There have been some serious disturbances at Oporto ; 
the people refusing to pay the heavy taxes which were demanded. The 
military were afraid to act, and the Governor bad promised te forward 
to the Government at Lisbon, a memorial of their grievances. 

Paussta.—A Berlin letter of the 18th ult. in the Journal de Francfort, 
says the negotiations between the German Customs Union and the Minis- 
ter of the United States at Berlin have met with a great obstacle, from the 
American Government insisting, aa one of the conditions, on a reduction 
in the duties upon American tobacco. The German Customs Union 


cannot comply with this condition, without a great sacrifice, as the to- 
bacco duties are very productive. 


Turkey axD Persta.—The strong city of Werbeiaeh in Persia, has 
been captured, taken by storm by the Turkish forces, under the com- 
mand of Nezib Pacha, after an obstinate and desperate resistance. This 
event is calculated to produce a religious war between Persia and the 
Porte. 
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From the Sunday Bulletin. 


THE BROTHERS. 
A TALE OF THE MOHAWK-——EY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 
“ Nature grows not alone in thews and bulk.”’— Shakspeare. 


“ This is a dismal spot,” said the Indian, while the bleak winds whis- 
tled through the tall pines, and the hollow murmurings they gave, as 
they roamed along the desolate glen, seemed like the sighings of a giant 
confined in their gloomy recesses. The oak, the ehestuut and the shrub- 
bery were stripped of their foliage, or only betokened by the presence of 
a few dead leaves, that they had once been robed in verdure. The scat- 
tered trunks of prostrate and decaying trees added to the gloom, while 
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eye wavered not, and his countenance wes fixed with a desponding but 
firm glance upon the being addressed. 
‘* Mysterious being,” at length the hunter exclaimed, ‘I know not 


| why 1 am thus interrogated—but my brothers have been three; two 


occasional gray rocks protruded their mossy sides above the snow drifts, | 


and maatied winter with a thousand unpleasant associations. “’Tisa 


dismal spot—but O-i-chee lays no traps for the white man. Will you go } 


en?” 

“‘ True, true,” said the hunter, as he recovered from a momentary stu- 

r; “I must proceed, but the cold has almost benumbed my faculties. 
We must hasten, O-i-chee; you are more inured to this biter weather 
than I am, and I fear we must soon seek some close shelter, where we 
may raise a fire to warm ourselves. For my pert, I feel the lassitude 
which is said to overcome one in freezing.” 

“ Be brave! be brave!” replied O-i-chee; “the Black Wolf is not far 
distant, and the fire which he would make could not be more comforta- 
ble than to perish in the snows.” Then laying his hand upon his lips, in 
token of silence, he led the way rapidly but with caution along the bleak 
defile they were tracing. Still wild and fitful gusts rolled past them, 


while the heavens exhibited dark, fickle, and hurried clouds which swept | 


over them like the drift their erratic movements propelled. ‘ Down!’’ 
whispered the Indian, es he buried himself in the snow, and pulled, with 
a powerful grasp, his companion beside him: ‘‘did you not see them as 
they passed below? They will soon be on our trail.” 

“What is to be done?” inquired the hunter. 

“Let them pass up the recks on the other side of the creek ; then we 


have fallen beneath the hatchet of our pursuers—my eldest I know not 
of ; he was borne away long since by the same tribe, and has probably 
shared the fate of the two last; I had one sister, now their captive; and 
but for the wild desperation of the act, I would now attempt her rescue.” 

“ But what of your father, and your mother?” was the quick and al- 
most angry reply of the Indian. 

‘‘ They too were borne away by the same savage band.”’ 

“ Dare you, white man,”’ and the Indian raised his dwarfish yet gigan- 
tic proportions, “‘ Dare you, white man—dare you attempt their rescue ?”’ 

“With my life I will,” replied the hunter, not a lite netided at the 
inquiry. 

** Hold, then,” said O-i-chee, a3 he communicated fire to a bunch oi 
combustibles, ‘‘the hour is not far distant when we can eurprise them 
on their mid-moon watch.” 

Night was, indeed, fast approaching, and the discomfitted Black Wolf 
and his party had encamped close te the entrance of the cavern occupied 
by the Dwarf Indian. Litthe was he aware of the destruction which 
lurked beneath him, as his party gathered eround, and the prisoners of 
his cruelty were bound and linked with cords to the slumbering tribe. 
As the torch of O-i-chee was lighted, the desolation of the cavern be- 
came more and more distinct and visible; the wild glare of the light 
rendered the situation one of bewildering interest to the eyes of the in- 
experienced hunter. He looked around—here a chasm yawned, there 
an unsupported crag threatened him, and far below where he stood the 
turbulent waters of a sky-hidden stream dashed in torrents over the un- 
even surface of the rude abyss. Presently his eyes caught a sight of 


| something that aroused him to the recollection of the upper ‘world: 


muat be nimble fuoted, or we shall fall into their hands. Hah! see, they | 


are ne longer in sight. Now use every nerve.”’ 

At these words both started to their feet, and in the usual hurried trot 
of foresters, made as rapid progress as practicable towards the bank of 
the river, occasionally casting an anxious glance on the track of their 
pursuers, lest some loiterer from their ranks might observe their mo- 
tions. Arrived at the mouth of the creek, the hunter was for diverging 
farther into the wood, and, leaving his enemies in the pursuit, to take 
shelter in direct flight—but his more sagacious companion interposed. 


would not let such a trail escape him. We must fall into their own path, | 


and mingle our fvot-prints with theirs, till both are so lost as not to be 
traced atall; then trust me for an abode of security.” 

So saying, they darted across the frozen stream, and followed the path 
of their pursuers, seeming themselves to pursue. Meanwhile the party 
of Black Wolf had discovered their footsteps, and with a yell that rang 
wildly along the hills, the discevery was announced, as they struck into 
and followed it with increased ardor. As O-i chee had supposed, they 
soon found themselves confused by falling on their own trail, having, from 
their numbers, completely destroyed that of their intended victims, who 


continued their route until they had arrived within a short distance of the | 


spot where they had but a few minutes previous thrown themselves into 
the snow to elude the sight of their enemies. 

“‘ Now,” said O-i-chee, “follow me,” as he descended rapidly between 
two projecting crags, till lost to the sight of the amazed and motionless 
hunter. But he was soon aroused by the voice of his guide below. 
“ What! does the white man fear? Let him fall then into the hands of 
his foo—would he be safe, let him follow the path I have taken.”’ 

Another wild and distinct war-whoop decided him in his course, and 
he descended the aperture, which, at the depth of about twenty feet, 
opened into a wide and gloomy cavern, whose roof was formed of massy 
and projecting rocks, while the sound of rushing water satisfied him that 
the sunken channel of some stream beld its course through the dreary do- 
main. There was scarcely light sufficient to render the objects around 
discernible, and a dense fog seemed to fill every cranny of the cave. 

‘“‘ Now, white man,”’ said the Indian, as, with a giant’s strength, he 
covered the entrance to their retreat with a huge rock which had appa- 
rently ence fitted the aperture through which they entered, “ you are re- 
moved from the danger of pursuit; look around you! De you tremble 
that you are in the power of ea poor friendless Indian, who has bartered 
the risk of his own life for your safety? The Black Wolf knows not 
this retreat—and did he, he durst not enter it. The ‘ Dwarf Indian,’ 
as you white men cal! me, could instantly cover him with the jutting 
rocks around us. Wook around you! What can you see? the dim thick 
vapors that overstiadow your rivers—the dark and gloomy confines that 
border on your fabled hell. Dost thou not know me?” 

The hunter was surprised at this apostrophe, and he answered to the 
Indian’s inquiry with a tremulousness that in ordinary cases would have 
seemed unmanly: “Strange man! I know you not—you have that in 


I look upon you as a something allied to the memory of the past, but 
which I cannot trace or define.” 

“How many brethren have ye, white man? 
and your mother?” 

There was a something mournful in the inquiry of the Indian, but his 


Lives your father yet— 


high on a projecting rock, lighted by the torch of the Indian, he beheld, 
as it were, two globes of fire, rolling in their orbita, yet fixed intenuy 
upon him. fais rifle was ruised in an instant, but the Indian withheld 
his hand. 

“Fool!’’ he exclaimed, “rush not on destruction—one rifle sound 


, above would prove our ruin; trust to me,” and he scattered the splin- 


ters of his piteh pine torch with so judicious a hand that the startied ani- 
mal shrunk back from his position, and, treading on a faithless clump of 
earth, was precipitated into the bubbling torrent below—while his terrific 
howi echoed through the cavern like distant peals of heavy thander.— 
Crippled by the fall, yet struggling by its inherent disgust of water, the 
panther bounded from crag to crag, and had soon again half ascended 


| ftom the chasm into which he had fallen, when the hunter, again level- 
Do you not fear the snow-prints ?”’ said O-i-clee; ‘‘An Indian’s eye | 





ling his piece, exclaimed— 

“ By heavens, Indian, I shall trust my life no longer in such rude 
power;” and the report of his rifle reverberated harshly along the grim 
cavities of the cave, while it mingled with the iast deafening how! of the 


| animal, as it fell lifeless into the water below. 


“Rash, rash man,” said Oi-chee, “have you forgetten the more 
fearful perils that surround you? The panther’s howl is common to an 
Indian's ears; its music may lull him to sleep, but the sound of a rifle 
has no such potent charm. Silence!’ he whispered commandingly, 
throwing his torch dewn into the stream, “let darkness hide your rash 
act. 

The hunter, as we have heretofore called him, must here be more fa- 
miliarly introduced to the reader. He is a tall graceful looking man, 


| probably of the age of 30 years; but his stern features would have in- 


duced the belief that he possessed more manly firmness than was really 
allotted to his nature. His early years had been passed in the eastern 
sections of this country, and his education had been such that it would 
have fitted him fur almost any station in its councils. He had married 
at an early age, but domestic difficulties had soon caused a separation 
from his wife, and he became ever after a melancholy man; his spirits 
seemed to have been broken; and when his parents removed to the banks 
of the tumultuous Blackwater creek, he had accompanied them in their 
way; and for a few years past had done little else than scour the woods 
in pursuit of the game which infested the mountains contiguous to his 
home. The Gap of the creek is well known to many; but any individual 
who has traversed it, well knows a sterile spot, where vegetation never 
sprung, and has probably listened with attentive ear to the sounda as of 
a rushing torrent far beneath his feet, while he stood upon a base of 
rocks which, it would seem, had been eternal in their duration. (7) Be- 
neath this massy bed of granite the hunter and his Indian guide had 
sought security. The morning’s sun had found the former quiet and 
calm in his home; the noon-day had found that home a sheet of flame; 
and the night had found his family all captives, himself little less, to 
the wild and envenomed hatred the Black Wolf bore toward the whites. 
But, that night also found his enemy unconsciously sleeping above the 
very foe he had pursued, without even a fancy that his slumbers might 
be startled by the unwelcome clamor of war. Richard Malvers, for 
thus we must call him, had little idea of the companion who was with 
him, or what he was, yet he knew that companion had evinced a sa- 


| gacity in eluding the pursuit of his enemies which demanded his atten- 
your person and manners which passes over me like an infant dream, and | 


tion and gratitude. Indeed, it was to the shrewd-sightedness of O-i-chee 
that he was indebted for the enjoyment of that darling, (even of the 
most unhappy being,) existence ! 

“ And who is O-i-chee!” he mentelly exclaimed, a3 the Indian gather 


| ed together the loose faggots of the cavern and kindled up « fire for their 


} mutual comfort. 


“And who is O-i-chee? Why that restless, meaning 
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erquiry after the fate of my father, my mother, my brethren and sisters? 
Why was it? bis eye looked calm, and hia nerves were unshaken, but 
there was that thrill in his voice which startled me like the confusedness 


ef an unwelcome echo. Who is this incomprehensible? I have tender- 
ed him naught—given him naught; and when, to day, he struggled with 
me in my hour of desolation, I felt that his dwarfish stature was a 
shackle that bent me to its wearing. What are his pur ? to betray 
me? What are his views? toassassinate? It cannot be. Can it be?” 

He sat himself down gloomily upona jutting rock, and watched with a 
keen glance the irregular movements of the dwarf as he gathered the 
splinters around him to kindle into a blaze the fuel which he designed 
should east the chill atmospheric feeling from his limbs. The soul of 
Richard was wrapped up in a thousand reflections as he saw the being 
before him prepare for his comfort ; his form had something about it so 
unnatural, and his professions had apparently been dictated so much by 
kindness ; ye he so much feared hypocrisy that his gaze was one of must 
deep and intense interest. 

“ He does not blanch before me ; he evinces no surprise ; but [know 
the Indian never does. What can he be ?” and musingly he surveyed 
the form of his guide, while the fires of the encamped Black Wolf's party 
glared through the gloom of the clefted rocks, and their reflection came 
like flickering flashes through the crannies of the rocks which was placed 
as a barrier to their enterance, in case they should discover the subter- 
ranean refuge of the hunter and his guide. 

Theldwarf was of most irregular proportions, with a form of extraordi- 
nary atrength and muse'e, and yet his height was very little more than 
four feet, if above that; but he combined an agility of action with his 
movements that it would have been truly surprising for even an amateur 
in gymnastics, to witness. 

By this time this strange compound of the civilized and the savage had, 
in a dark recess of the cave, produced a glowing, comfortable looking 


fire, and, also, from a larder, which had not before been observed by his | 


companion, brought forth some social steaks of venison, together with the 
means requisite for preparing a forester’s repast. These things being all 
arranged, he approeched his guest. 

“ Brother !’’ said he, ‘“ will you partake of the Indian's repast 7” 

Malvers started : there was a thrill came over him at the ejaculation 
of * Brother |’ which he had never before experienced ; and yet that ex- 
pression was ail of kindness. 

“ Brother |’ he re-echoed ; ‘‘ How mean you, strange, but less mise- 
rable being than youseem? Brother?” 

Ay, Brother!” continued the Indian, and he emphasized the word 
half sardonically, ‘“ will you partake of an Indian fare ?” 


‘“‘ Brother!’ again uttered the hunter, at the same time placing his | 


hand on his rifle. ‘‘ What demon has enmeshed me?’’ and he cocked 
his piece preparatory to his defence, 

O-i-chee, who had observed his every emotion, but without evincing 
the least feeling of alarm, now passed his hand across the muzzle of his 
piece, and in a calm tone thus addressed his companion : 

“ Ts it for this white man, that you threaten the life of your friend— 
that he has brought you in security from your bitierest enemy's pursuit, 
and given you an opportunity to rescue the dearest objects of your love 
from the grasp of a savage and relentless foe? I ask, is it for this ? 
Will you sacrifice your whole family to the poor craven fancy of fear? 
Hold ! I will tell you that which your memory cherishes not.’’ 

“« What is it, then, thou canst tell—wild, untamed and rude figure of a 
man ?”’ was the hurried and angry reply of the hunter. 

* Did’st thou ever see the remaining trunk of a girdled pine, when the 
tree had fallen ? Did’st thou ever see the solid rock, when the blast had 
splintered it ? each firmly resisting the combination of efforts to destroy 
them. I am their effigy—with me Fate has done her worst. I know 
thee, Riehard Malvers, better than thou knowest me.” 

“* And what is it thou dost know ?” 

“ More than thou wilt believe; but it is this. I know that the same 
mother who gave thee birth, sorrowed for the loss of me even before thy 
existence. Do you understaud me?” 

There was a melancholy tone in the ejaculation of the Dwarf, while he 
— the above, which almost melted the heart of Richard, and faintly 


«* What are you, then ?” 

“ Thy brother, Richard—the lost one thou hast spoken of. I have 
known thee long ; I have known all the designs of the Black Wolf, but 
my efforts could not counteract them ; my plans have been deeply laid ; 
I have drawn him into my trail ; he is now in my power, and I now only 
ask thee to aid me in rescuing the parents to whom we both owe our 
existence. Richard, again I ask, dare you—dare you attempt their 
freedom 1” 

“ T dare—I dare !"’ was the undesponding reply. While a world of 
doubt bad buried the hunter in a bewildering maze of incertitude, and 
he felt allthe joy which hope promises, in finding a relative so dear as 
O-i-chee had proclaimed himself; yet he was fearful that the pretended 
claim of consanguinity was not in reality true. There was no embrace 
—there was not even a smile—and the “ brothers,”’ both of whom sprang 
from the same fountain of nature, stood each apart, like the cold statues 
that arise from the marble of our common mother, earth. 

{How strangely that cold and perplexing feeling, which sometimes 
arises from doubt or distrust rests upon the heart, even when its foun- 
teins seems as it were, boling over with the contending «motions of love, 
anxiety, and distrostfulness. Think what we will of affection, it springs 
not suddenly up, like the morning flower, blushing and spreading its 
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beauties to the day ; but, like the mountain oak and its aged companions, 


that knit their limbs together the more firmly as years grow over du- 
ration—yet, like the morning blossom, quick budding affections often fade 
and wither away in the sunbeams which produced them, while the em- 
bracing oaks fal! not at each others’ sides without marking with desola- 
tion the companions of their growth. Affections long tried fall not 
asunder without a pang—but the uniting ties of consanguinity are never 
so immovably knit as when they grow from the communion of children. } 

There was a startling wild conviction of this, which wove itself, like 
a web, over the hearts of both the Hunter and the Dwarf. Neither wished 
to exhibit the first sign of joy, but both felt that the germs of coming 
happiness were springing up in their bosoms. The thought is thrilling 
and deep; but there is a something we cannot define; there is a some- 
thing that winds itself about the heart, which human reason cannot gather 
together as the reaper his sheaves; there is a something which even love 
shudders at; and that something was before the Indian and the white 
man, as they, each with the feeling of brothers, but without their kind- 
ness, sat themselves down to supply the demands of hunger; but few 
words passed between them until they had completed their repast. 

“Now, Richard,” said O-i-chee, “now let us look to those we would 
liberate and preserve. What sort of a piece have you there ?” and he 
easayed to lift from his hands the rifle of Richard’s. The distrust before 
evinced was as deep as ever in the breast of the hunter, and it was with 
reluctance he permitted the Dwarf to look at his rifle, taking, at the same 
time himself the readiest weapon of defence the Indian had for a like 
supervision. But O-i-chee quailed not ; his feelings were true, and with 
his simple nature he could not, nor he did not distrust his brother! 
though that brother had little confidence in him! 

* * . * * » 7 bad 

“°Tis a fair piece,” said the Indian, returning it. 
amunition.”” 

“T have, I think, sufficient,” was the reply. 

“ Be sure, be sure ;”’ continued O i-chee—here is an abundance. 
heavy does your rifle carry ?”’ 

“ Ninety to the pound ;” replied the Hunter. 

“ Ninety, in truth !"’ rejoined O-i-chee. ‘‘ Should your arm fail, these 
are an hundred and twenty, two balls to the charge. Are your ready?” 

“Tam,” sternly, and quickly, said Richard, 

“« T will first ascend,” said the [adian, as he removed with great 
caution the stone which had been placed by himself over the mouth of the 
cave. “I will first ascend; but observe, when following, be careful that 
you make not the least sound, and our moceasins must be firmly set and 
lashed before we move.” 

The midnight hour was fast approaching ;—the dull red glare of the 
Black Wolf's fire had died away to the flickering tremulousness of a de- 
caying and incinerated brand—the loud, fitful, or half breathing sounds 
of his snoring, had for some time fallen upon the wakeful ears ef the 
brothers—and his solitary sentinel, who was to have watched the “‘coming 
events” of danger, had near the fire, behind the trunk, and beneath the 
shadow of a perennial hemlock, sheltered himself from the whistling 
blasts, and had lost all consciousness of danger, for the eye that could 
have overlooked every thing of its nature which surrounded him, was 
dead in calm and peaceful slumber ; but the danger lurked beneath him; 
he heeded it not, for he knew it not. 

The prisoners were closely secured, and the slightest motion might 
have welmedthem in misery. But, was it strange 1—THEY TOO SLEEP : 
The father! the mother! ! and the sister!!! of those they knew not of — 
but of those who alike burned with ardor to deliver them from their captors. 
In a few moments they had both ascended, and looking eagerly sround 
they saw that the whole party slept, while their decaying fires cast a 
faint glimmer of light on the recumbent 


“But have you 


How 


Heslly the Dwarf cet sounder the thongs which consected the cag- 
tives with the ns of their captors, and fearful, lest that by awaking 
them he lose the advantages which then themselves, 


with caution, divested the savages one by one of such of their weapons as 
could be obtained without arousing the si . The Hunter, thus 
while, was so inactive, for by his well-known voice he soon found 
means his relatives, without having stirred the slumberers 
who had guarded them, and without noise or bustle they were removed 
to the secure recesses The dwarf in the mean time was en- 


gaged in arranging a slow-watch which should cause an explosion that 
would arouse and terrify the red-skins as soon as his retreat was achie- 
ved. His object was accomplished without accident to himself or friends, 


but when their foes was aroused by this stratagem, perceiving at the 
instant that Me py gree phar yosee and struck with the mystery of 
the event, their wild, horrid, and startling how! and yell rang like the 
screamings of ten thousand wolves along the forest, and they fled like 
startled deer from the scene of their encampment, leaving their very wea- 
pons upon the ground. 

But then came the deep and thrilling effect of maternal recognition. 
The mother knew her chtld—the son his mother. The changes of Time 
had rot obliterated recollection, although the recognition was, on the 
one part, mingled with the cold and distant feeling of Distrust. 

° * * . * * * * 

Note.—On the banks of the beautiful Mohawk are yet to be seen the remains 
of a log house where the Dwarf Indian caded his earthly career, and the 
church-yard tells the tale. by a marble slab, of the rescue of the parents of those 
who, although Brothers, never enjoyed but an indistinct idea of Affection, and 
who parted from this life, without regret for want of acommunion of feeling to 


the future world of Spirits. Such are the ties by which nature binds man and 
man together. 































































Mars. Woon, tue Vocaist.—This lady, so well known in the Uni- 
ted States, has occepied much attention lavely, from the circumstance of 
her having embraced the Roman Cathohic religion, with the intention of 
taking the veil. 
Mrs. Wood and her busband have lived of late years, states thatthe lady 
bas had a leaning to Catholocism since 1836, when she first visited Ame- 
rica with her present husband, arising out of the following circumstan- 
ces :—In that year she gave her gratuitous services to a religious Catholic 
society in Boston, aod afterwards she had a smal! testimonial presented 
to her, singularly and beautifully written on tinted paper. The tollowing 
is a Copy:—" Madam—This is but a slight token of the orphan’s grau- 
tude—but it is hallowed by the orphan’s prayer. 
on eaith, may it be yours—and when earth’s labor's are done, may those 
exquisite and thrilling tones which have relieved our wants, be biended 
with the seraph voices around the throne of God in Heaven. Wriuen 
by an Orphan’” This affecting testimonial has preyed upon her mind 
ever since, and often has she expressed her admiration of the religion 
and beauty which she there became more directly conversant with. To 
the impression this circumstance made upon her mind, is attributed the 
change made in her religious views. In reply to certain insinuations as 
to the cause of the extraordinary step she has taken, Mrs. Wood ad- 
dressed the following letter to one of the local papers :— 





“‘Sin—Having understood thata rumor has be: circula’ed in the 
neighborhood of Wekefield, importing that the iil-treatment of Mr. 
Wood has forced me into a convent, | feel it imperative on me to give 
the most unqualified contradiction to the report, and to state that Mr. 
Wood's conduct to me bas been uniformly kind and indulgent. 

“Mary Anne Woop. 

“Convent, Micklegate-bar, York, Feb. 17, 1843.” 


It is admitted on all hands, that they lived on the most happy terms, 
and that her marriage with Mr. Wood has been as felicitous as her first 
marriage with Lord William Lennox was the reverse. But although 
professionally popular in the provinces since that event, where she has 
realized a handsome fortune, Mrs. Wood has never been able to make 
goed her stand in London. Up to that time she was one of the greatest 
favorites in the British metropolis. The Dublin Evening Post gives 
the following statement :—To dispose of all scepticism as to the conver 
sion of Mrs. Wood to the Roman Catholic religion, we are enabled to 
state, through the kindness of a Protestant gentleman of this city, a 
friend of ours, Mr. Robert Brennan, that he, after using his utmost en- 
deavors to dissuade Mrs. Wood from the step she was about to take, ac- 
companied that lady, on Saturday last, from the residence of Mr. Wood 
to the convent where she now is—thet Mr. Wood, on their separation, 
made for her an ample provision, should she either take the veil or return 
to live in the world. ‘The separation of Mr. and Mrs. Wood was solely 
on the ground of the impossibility of her being received into the Catholic 
church without resolving Op suetrseparation, as that church does not re- 
cognize the doctrine of diveree, and Mre. Wood felt there could not be 
any compromise in matters that regarded eternity. The parting of Mrs. 
Wood from Mr. Wood and their infant son was truly affecting, and proved 
the intensity of their attachment, the sacrifice they made, and the tri- 
umph of religion over this world. It appears the decision of Mrs. Wood 
was no sudden ebullition. On the contrary she had been for several 
months in communication with the zealous and truly pious Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman of Wakefield, the Rev. Mr, Morris, whom she had se- 
lected as her instructor in the tenets of that church, into which she was 
publicly received on Sunday, the 5th of February, in the chapel of Wake- 
tield, where she made her first communion. 


Tue Map “ witn rep Luines.”—The Liverpool Mail says: ‘“ Now, 
if this story be true, the conduct of Mr, Webster cannot be too strongly 
condemned ; and his character will for ever be blasted, and held in exe- 
cration. If the story be true, not only Mr. Webster, but Mr. Tyler, the 
President, and all the senators of the federal government, will be involved 
in a charge of something akin to swindling of the most deliberate and 
basest nature ; and the consequences to the republic itself cannot fail to 
be exceedingly injurious. But here comes the question—is the story 
drue? For our own parts we do not believe one word of it. Whatever 


may be our opinion of the American citizens, particularly that portion of 
them who are of Irish extraction, and who are the bitterest enemies of 


England, a respect for truth compels us to do justice to our enemies. 
There are many high-minded, virtuous, and honorable men in the United 
States, who would scorn to do a base act, or an unjust one, or a mean 
one, to save their lives ; and we believe that Mr. Webster, although an 
able diplomatist, is one of the number. 


Lorv Brovenam and M. pve Toquevitir.—A correspondence hes 
taken place between M. de Tocqueville and Lord Brougham, arising out 
of the assertion of the latter in the House of Lords that M. de Tocque- 
ville in his Chamber of Deputies speech on the treaties of 1331 and 1833, 
“had shown marvellous ignorance of the rightof search question.” The 
French deputy repels, with a good deal of acrimony, the charge of igno- 
rance, and denies that he wished to produce “ irritation” between the two 
He accuses Lord Brougham of uttering a “ sheer calumny,” 
‘an odious imputation” in saying that he desired to engender bad feeling 
Lord Brougham, who replies to his cor- 
respondent in the third person, after going into a brief analysis of the 
speech of the chamber, repeats that M. de Tocqueville expressed himself 
in a way to show his ignorance of the American treaty of 1823, in which 
the United States acceded to the right of search: and he concludes by 


countries, 


between England and France. 
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A Yorkshire newspaper, published in the district where 


Whatever is happinesa | 
Pi | of the Constitution ; for the one in force since 1816 provided that i: 


| should be revised in nine years, which Boyer, to suit his own ends, has 


2 





SRE SNR 
expressing his sorrow that he has given offence to M. de Tocueville, j,,- 
** he is far from wishing to imitate the abusive and unbecoming style of 
his letser.’’ 


Hayti.—The -ecent revoiution in this republic of blacks bas beer 
More serious than former reports acknowledged. It seems that Presiden: 
Boyer, who was elected chief magistrate for life, has made himself « 
obnoxious that the opposition party comprises nearly the whole populs 
tion, and consequently Boyer must submit to their demands. The ut- 
most order and sobriety prevail throughout both people and soldiers, and 
the most devoted respect for the rights of allis apparent. The principa) 
demands or objects of the Petriets are stated to be these: 1. A revisior 


resisted. 2. That the President shal] henceforth be elected for five o 

seven years, and not for life. 3. That the enormous standing aimy 

shall be dismissed, the country not being able to support the expense 

4. That Boyer shall be made to give a strict account of the finances 

and refund what he has sent out of the country on his private account 
———E 

Scese wy a Quaxern Meetinc-Hovuse.—One of the most ludicrous 
scenes of which we ever heard, took place in a Quaker Meeting house 
ia this town on Thursday Jast. It was substantially as follows. The 
house had been opened and warmed for the usual “ Fifth-day meeting.’ 
A short time before the hour of service one of the “ Friends,’ went ink 
the house to attend to the fire, when what was his surprise to find tw: 
or three men there, up in the very bighest seats in the synagogue, prepa- 
ring to take quiet possession! One had a hammer, another a brush, « 
third some trappings, and it seemed as if a young company of upholster- 
ers had resolved to adorn and beautify the unpainted walls and benches 
of the sober-looking room._ The friend inter:upted them with the pert!- 
nent question, “* What is thee doing ?”’ “ Fixing up, sir.” ‘‘ What is thee 
fixing up for?” ‘ Fer our Exhibition to-night.” ‘ Thy exhibition— 
what exhibition?’ ‘“ Why, our ‘Magic Theatre and Juggling Exhibi- 
tion!”’ ‘Who told thee to make such worldly arrangements in this 
place?” “The selectmen, sir.” “What heve they to do with this 
house ?”’ “ Why, isn’t this the Town bali?’ ‘No, it’s the Hicksite 
Meeting-house!"’ The rest of the conversation was lost in what wa» 
probably the only burst of laughter which ever disturbed the sober 
echoes of that building. —Nantuchet Inquirer. 

Navvoo ApottsHeD.—Jn the Iilincis Legislature, on the 27th ult. the 
Senate repealed the law creating the Nauvoo Legion miliitary corps. 
They also repealed the charter of the Mormon city of Nanveo. The 
vote in favor of the latter was 22101]. Members of the Senate were 
very free in their expwessions of disguet at Mormonism, and, from ap- 
pearances we judge that Smith end his dupes will not be supported any 
longer by special legislation in their favor. 


Five Caitprenx Burnt up.—The dwelling house of Mr. Cyrus Mil- 
lard, in the north part of Russell township, in Geauga county, Ohio, nea: 
Judson’s mill, was entirely consumed by fire late in the evening of the 
7th inst , in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Millard ; and horrible to relate 
their four youngest children and a relative (a Jad of 14) were burnt ir 
the building. Nothing saved. 

Wm. Wisdom, son of Mrs. Mary Thompson, living at 68 Elm stree: 
aged 6 years, wes accidentally burnt to death on Tuesday. 

+ 
THE LONDON LANCET. 

By the Columbia, we have several new numbers of this popular m« 
They will be immediately republished. Pric« 
of the American edition of the London Lancet, six cents per number 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 


American Publishers of the London Lancet, 162 Nassau-stree" . 
— 


ADVENTURES OF TOM STAPLETON. 
BY JOHN M. MOORE. 

We shall publish a complete edition of this popular work in a few 
weeks. It will be embellished with all the original engravings—twenty- 
four in number. To be issued in a triple Brother Jonathan at 25 cents. 
Agents must send in their orders immediately, as only a limited numbex 
will be printed. Agents will be supplied at the rate of $16 a hundred 

KS Having about completed our arrangements for the receipt anc 
speedy issue of the most popular works of fiction and history that fal 
from the English press; and also having secured the services of severe 
gentlemen of literary merit in our own county, in translating from th: 


dical weekly journal. 


or three dollars a year. 


French and German, we shal! in future issue our Extras mere frequently 


than heretofore. Ordinarily the price will be fixed at 124 cents eact 
But occasionally we shall issue more expensive works, and be under the 
necessity of charging accordingly. Our first deviation from the fixe 
prices, will be with the forthcoming edition of “ T’om Stapleton,” whic! 
will contain twenty-four exquisite engravings. 


cases be addressed to 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nasseu Street, New Yer) 


Orders should in al! 
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